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CONCESSION OR OAPITULATION P 


THERE seem to us very cogent reasons for 
condemning The O’Conor Don’s Irish Uni- 
versity Bill beyond those hat arise out of its 
actual provisions, and those political considera- 
tion already briefly indicated in our columus. 
And if we once more return to it, it is because 
there is remarkable diversity on the subject in 
the Opposition ranks. It is nosecrot that not a 
few Liberals, many of them on the front benches, 
are prepared to go to great lengths with a view to 
conciliate Ireland—even to the extent of shut- 
ting their eyes while a gross job is perpetrated. 
The feeling that underlies this tendency deserves 
all honour, and we are quite ready to accept 
the conclusion that the remedial legislation of 
the last ten years has really had that result. 
But, before allowing that this measure will so 
operate, it is important to ascertain whether 
what some good people advocate as a concession 
to Ireland would not be in truth a capitula- 
tion to an ecclesiastical organisation which, in 
the first place, claims without warrant to speak 
in the name of that country, and in the second 
place, is part of a system always adverse to 
civil and religious freedom—eacept on its own 
behalf. And there is this further reason for re- 
curring to the subject. It is more than possible 
that the question will be decided in principle 
this session. We dare say no one expects that 
the actual bill now before Parliament will 
become law. But apart from a division on the 
second reading, which is likely to be forced, 
and will oblige hon. members to take sides, 
there may be such declarations from leading, 
possibly from Nonconformist, members, as would 
go far to ensure the granting of these astound- 
ing Roman Catholic demands, if only the country 
will consent. 

There will be a large surplus, estimated at 
seven millions, arising from the disendowment 
of the Irish Church, one million of which has 
already been pledged for educational uses. 

Would it not be more reasonable, if further sums 
from thatsurplus must beforthwith appropriated, 
that they should be used in accordance with the 
spirit of the Act of 1869, to relieve unavoidable 
affliction? The facts stated by a Kerry corre- 
spondent elsewhere show that there is much 
greater urgency for such an application of 
public money than for creating Romish colleges 
to injure, if not to supplant, the Queen’s Col- 
leges. In some such a measure, fenced round 
with proper safeguards, the whole country 
would cordially acquiesce. Everyone would 
grant for the relief of the suffering poor what 
many would deny to a grasping priesthood. It is 
said that should this University nostrum be not 


venture to think that ‘‘ Veritas” speaks only 


1| the Irish people really want is exactly what the 
3 | Act of 1869 prescribed for them, and not what the 


| after solemnly proclaiming religious equality in 


the sober truth when he maintains that what 


Romish hierarchy clamour for. There is good 
reason to believe that the Irish members and 
those who inspire them, have begun at the 
wrong end—putting denominational interests 
first, and the claims of humanity in the rear. 
Why? Because the latter are feebly repre- 
sented, and the former wield great influence, 
in the Imperial Parliament. 

And it is here that genuine Liberals ought, 
we think, having regard to their own prin- 
ciples, to make a firm and uncompromising 
stand. To us it seems perfectly monstrous that, 


Ireland, we should set ourselves to bolster up 
the Romish Church by a layish expenditure of 
public money. We have put down Protestant 
ascendency. Is British statesmanship now 
ready to substitute for it Roman Catholic ascen- 
dency? Has it not done enough in that 
direction? The system of primary education 
established some forty years ago in Ireland, was 
at the outset truly national.“ Gradually 
year by year it has been tampered with by the 
connivance, or to suit the exigencies, of succes- 
sive Governments, until it has now become 
almost wholly denominational—that is, the 
Romish priesthood have been allowed to 
pervert national education into an inustru- 
ment to secure their own aggrandisement. 
They are now opening a new parallel against 
the equal rights of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
Ireland in the shape of a delusive national 
University, the framework of which is a sheer 
deception, and which everybody sees and says 
is to be worked exclusively in the interests of 
that particular Ohurch. Not forty nor ten 
years will be required to make this institution 
what its creators intend it to be, and what 
Liberal statesmen turn from with secret loath- 
ing. It will be as surely moulded to the needs 
of the hierarchy as has been the natienal ” 
system of education. Its primary object is not 
to educate the ignorant, but enslave the con- 
sciences of Irish laymen. And observe that 
the students of the projected affiliated colleges 
play quite a subordinate part in The O’Conor 
Don’s scheme. The mass of the result fees 
are accorded to—shovelled into—the so-called 
colleges—not open colleges, but a number of 
scattered boarding-houses, or select seminaries, 
where a score or more of students are 
cloistered apart from the world. There they 
are to be moulded at the pleasure of the priestly 
managers, and allowed only such intellectual 
light as is compatible with the claims of their 
Church and the prescriptions of the Vatican. 
And the bill endows these seminaries so effec- 
tually that their managers could actually afford 
to receive pupils for nothing. This is the kind 
of thing that is gravely spoken of as an 
extension of University education in Ireland”! 
We say then that to concede such dangerous 
and unprecedented claims is not concession, 
but capitulation to a power that makes each 
concession a stepping-stone for fresh demands, 
and whose foremost and avowed aim is to bind 
the souls of the Irish people with ecclesiastical 
fetters forged at Rome, And the Romish hier- 
archy has already an acknowledged status in the 
political world; greater even than that of the 
Established Church of England. It is now not 
what the Irish people really want, but what the 
Roman Catholic bishops will be content with, 
that is the pressing inquiry of many Liberal 
politicians. If the hierachy will only be satisfied 


accepted, Ireland will be insulted. But we 


—— 
they are ready to enter into a compact, never 
mind what are its terms. And thus would 
Liberal statesmen give effect to the principle of 
religious equality which ten years ago they pro- 
claimed in Ireland! We should like to ask 
English Liberals if they are cognisant of the 
deeperate conflict in which Belgian Liberals 
have so long been engaged. In that little State 
politicians connived at the successive usurpa- 
tions of the Romish Church, which went on 80 
long that, not only primary education became 
their exclusive monopoly, but one-fifth of the 
entire soil passed into the hands of the Church. 
Indeed, that country is covered with monas- 
teries and nunneries which have been permitted 
of late years to grow up; and Belgium had 
all but become subject to the régime of the 
Syllabus, and her Constitution set at naught, 
when the nation revolted at the Papal yoke, 
and in sheer desperation succeeded in returning 
a small Liberal majority. Not till last week, 
after two months of angry contentions and 
bitter debates, a bill was passed for releasing 
the primary schools from the exclusive control 
of the Romish priesthood—a measure to which 
the bishops, and even M. Malou, the late 
Prime Minister, threatened undying opposi- 
tion, talking even of secession. Only at the 
cost of a most zealous and persevering struggle 
have the Liberals of Belgium, who had been 
weak enough to yield to the Romish Church, 
carried this reform. Some of our foremost 
Liberals seem disposed to pursue an exactly 
opposite policy. Fur the sake of temporary 
party objects, they are quite content to treat 
with the Romish bishops in Ireland, as though 
they were the people of Ireland; to give them 
increased power and prestige ; to sacrifice even 
the established secular Universities; to cast to 
the winds the settlement of 1869; and so 
to promote the ascendenoy of the great Romish 
organisation as will make more futile than 
ever all the agencies and efforts of the Pro- 
testant missionary societies in that country. 
And when that Church, which not only zealous 
Protestants but unbiased statesmen regard as 
the greatest obstacle to the social elevation of 
the Irish people, bas become strengthened, con- 
solidated, and predominant by their help, 
Liberal politicians will discover too Jate that it 
is a formidable foe to their own principles, and 
find it imperative that they should follow the 
course which their political brethren in Belgium 
are pursuing amid so great difficulties. 


LORD ORANBROOK’S PAN. 


WHEN in difficulties, there is nothing like 
putting a bold face on the matter. Acting on 
this principle, the Secretary for India went down 
to Sheffield last Thursday, and in place of 
apologising for his Government, sang a song of 
triumph. We do not deny the masterly bold- 
ness of such tactics. Ina poetic glorification 
of your case you can always concentrate atten- 
tion on plausible appearances, and the dramatic 
abruptness suitable to such a composition 
enables you to lesp disdainfully over all 
awkward points. Thus Lord Cranbrook’s 
astonished audience, when hurried breathlessly 
from the victory of Imperialism in Berlin and 
the eecurity of Constantinople, to peace with 
honour in Afghanistan, and the virtuous pro- 
test of the Government against the conduct of 
its own servante in South A'rica, were pro- 
bably unconscious of the enor. ous omissions 
by which the harmony of the picture 
was cecured. The British guarantee of 
Asiatic Turkey was cither a hollow pretence 


with The O’Conor Don’s bill, all will be well. Uf 


or the most formidable element in the Mini- 
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sterial settlement of the Eastern Question. But 
not a word was said about this. Phe annexa- 
tion or the occypation of Oyprus does not 
obviously commend itself as g natural mode of 
showing our interest or our faith in the inde- 
pendence and integrity of Turkish dominion ; 
but in a lyriegl effusion tedious explanations 
are not expected. The fact that Yakoob Khan 
could make no show of fight against foreign 
invaders might suggest his impotence to deal 
with internal discontent; but so inconvenient 
a digression could not be expected in an ode 
where artistic unity is a first consideration. The 
ciroumstance that the Government allowed 
their commissioner and their commander to go 
on meddling and muddling in South Africa 
was probably quite forgotten by an audience 
surprised by the candid confession that, with 
regard to mismanagement there, the Ministry 
were of one mind with the Opposition. 
The stubborn certainty that tons of gun- 
powder cannot be burned, nor armies 
carried about the world without having 
to be paid for some time or other, was nut 
likely to be painfully pressing under the com- 
fortable assurance that the Government were in 
no hurry about meeting their obligations. If 
the constituencies could be satisfied with this 
lightfingered method of dealing with the 
threatening complications in which we have 
been entangled under the name of peace and 
honour, the outlook would be gloomy indeed. 
But apart from the significant omissions men- 
tioned above, Lord Cranbrook’s glorification of 
the truce on the Eastern Question is obnoxious 
to two distinct lines of objection from two diffe- 
rent phases of Liberal opinion. It may seem 
convenient, but it is not wise, and we question 
whether it is right, to ignore the fact that there 
exists in this country a much more radical 
opposition to the doctrines of a spirited foreign 
policy than anything represented by recognised 
Parliamentary leaders. There are those 
who maintain that the proper mode in 
which the influence of this nation should 
be exerted in the world is an exhibition 
of the prosperity, happiness, order, and pro- 
gress springing from peace and freedom. They 
say that of the thirty millions, or thereabonts, 
lavished by us on armaments every penny is 
wasted which is not needed for purposes of 
internal order or to guard our coasts against 
surprise. They urge that the wasted money, if 
left to fructify in trade, or still better, if applied 
to the improvement of popular health and 
intellect, would give us a far nobler and a more 
really commanding position in the world. They 
plead that we want fewer soldiers and more 
schoolmasters ; fewer big guns and more public 
libraries. They do not believe our use to the 
world to be so little obvious that foreign 
nations are always plotting our overthrow. 
They maintain that the time bas come when, 
as shown by impoverished Germany and dis- 
tracted Russia, su will not rest 
for many days with blood and iron,” 
but with knowledge and thrift and self- 
government. Now, to radical opinion of 
this sort Lord Oranbrook’s pean has no more 
argumentative force than an ode of Pindar, and 
little more practical application to the inevitable 
future. We confess that we think the official 
Opposition will have to be invigorated by some- 
thing of this radical tone of feeling if it is to 
make much way against the strong surviving 
elements of barbariem in the political world. 
But even from what may be called the 
moderately Liberal point of view, Lord Oran- 
brook’s speech will no more bear criticism than 
the music-hall jingle of two years back. The 


fatal rejection of the Berlin Memorandum has 


never been successfully defended. But mon 
like the Indian Secretary always start from 
that, as though it were a point in history no 
less ultimate than the Noachian deluge. Lord 
Derby may be, and no doubt is, a great loss to 
the Tories; but he is not yet recognised as a 
Liberal. leader. And the fact that he 
rejected the Berlin memorandum only makes 
us regret that he was not wise in time. 
As to the rhodomontade, in which Lord Cran- 
brook followed the example of smaller men, 
about the brave Turks hurling themselves on 


the bayonets of united Europe, there is only 
one reply—a vulgar monosyllable representing 
the bursting of an inflated bladder. Whatever 
force there might seem te be in his confident 
appeal to the thoughtless militarism of the 
time, it relied wholly on the fundamental 
fallacy, the prime falsehood of savage politice— 
that a tyranny becomes strong in proportion as 
it multiplies discontented subjects, and that a 
free nation becomes weak in proportion as it 
diverts its resources from powers of destruction 
to powers of production. Nonsense of this kind 
is assumed in the conversation of ten thousand 
twaddlers about the aggrandisement of Russia 
on the one hand, and the smallness of our army 
on the other. And it is our belief that a very 
much more radical doctrine on this subject is a 
sort of tonic that the Liberal party sorely 
requires. 


THE EMPTY BETHNAL GREEN 
CHURCHES. 


ELSEWHERE will be found the statements 
respecting the attendance, or non-attendance, 
at the churches in Bethnal Green, which is now 
being commented on in numerous letters to the 
Times. They appeared in the first instance in 
the Church Times of April 10, and, when trans- 
ferred to the pages of the Liberator, were 
supplemented by the statistics of attendance at 
the Dissenting chapels in the parieh—statistics 
which, by contrast, made the original figures 
seem even more ‘ appalling” than when they 
were given by the correspondent of the Church 
Times. The facts have now attracted attention 
in a wider circle; and the impression they have 
made is indicated by the character of the reflec - 
tions which they have suggested. 

For a wonder, there is very little dispute as 
to the statistical part of the case; the discus- 
sion turning almost wholly on the causes of 
failure which cannot be denied. And some of 
the explanations offered are even more startling 
than the fact which calls for explanation. Thus 
one of the Bethnal Green clergy states that, 
when these churches were built, the clergy at 
once proclaimed themselves to be the over- 
seers and almoners of a generation of paupers, 
and, all Europe being appealed to for help, 
thousands of pounds were contributed ; ‘‘ indis- 
criminate almsgiving at the very church doors 
was established, and every person seen to enter 
a church was denounced by his neighbours as a 
loafer, a mendicant, and a hypocrite,” so that 
those who respected themselves were compelled to 
stay away! That this was at one time, at least, 
a true picture is not denied; though it is 
asserted that there is now only one parish 
‘‘where tickets and coins are dispensed in 
church.” 

Another local clergyman finds the cause of 
this sacred vacuity—to use a phrase of Sidney 
Smith’s—in the social circumstances of the 
poor, which, he says, are not favourable to 
churchgoing; and, after describing the habits 
of the poor on Sunday mornings; he adds, 
‘‘ Consider well the social condition of the 
working-classes of the East-end, and you will 
not be surprised at their not going to church.” 
Unfortunately for this theory, the social condition 
of the working-classes of Bethnal Green does not 
prevent a large, however inadequate, number 
of them from attending Dissenting chapels. 
There are also to be found in the chapels 
of Durham and Northumberland, of Corn- 
wall, and notably of Wales, thousands of 
working men, and their families, who, 
according to the social circumstance theory, 
might be expected to be absent. The pleas that 
the clergy have no adequate pecuniary means 
at their command, and also suffer from a want 
of lay help, only suggest the inquiry, How do 
Nonconformists manage to fare better in these 
respects, as it is admitted they do? Nor is 
there much more force in the allegation that 
Nonconformists were first in, and are now 
masters of, the field; the Church having woke 
up too late to a sense of its duty. There are still 
thousands of the population of Bethnal Green 
who, it is sorrowfully admitted on all hands, 
attend neither church nor chapel, and who, if 


they wished to worship in the latter, would 


find the existing chapel accommodation insuffi- 
cient. It was, we may assume, mainly for these 
that the new churches were erected, and the 
large parish was parcelled out into what seemed 
like manageable districts. They, however, it is 
confessed, are neither to be bribed into attend- 
ance, nor attracted by the. legitimate efforts of 
a staff of hard-working and self-sacrificing 
clergymen. 

We agree with a working man who writes to 
the Times that most of the letter-writers on 
this subject have failed to grasp the real reason 
why churches are empty, while chapels are well 
attended, if not full. The Church of England 
services, he says, require a certain amount 
of training and education to appreciate and 
enter into its spirit, which the majority of the 
poorer classes do not possess” ; ond he suggests 
as a remedy simpler services, such as an Act of 
Uniformity will not permit. Other writers hit 
the nail on the head with equal accuracy. One 
of them insists that the churches are too large, 
and too far apart ; and after describing the costly 
processes of church building, parish-dividing, 
and incumbent-endowing, and the dismal 
results which follow, prescribes a simpler as 
well as more excellent way. Instead of the 
present parochial organisation, let there be 
plenty of small mission chapels, or hired build- 
ings, with services of a more elastic and popular 
character than are allowable in a parish church. 
He also quotes a remark of the Rey. Harry 
Jones—now an East-ender—‘‘ We want no mors 
bricks and mortar, but flesh and blood.” Mr. 
Jones himself aleo recommends “the rough-and- 
ready mission room, instead of the ‘‘ prim 
church,” and says that the chief blame for the 
failure of the present system belongs to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, whom, he humo- 
rously says, he should like to see thoroughly 
vivisected by the Charity Organisation Society.” 

This is very plain speaking, and An East 
London Incumbent” speaks still more plainly 
when he closes his letter by saying :—‘‘ There 
is only one remedy for all these inequalities—a 
remedy which will relieve us from many other 
disquietudes now existing in the Church—the 
remedy which must come sooner or later, and 
which many of us are hoping will not be long 
delayed the remedy of disestablishment.”” 

May we not assume that the state of things 
in Bethnal Green has its parallel in other locali- 
ties of the like kind? Another correspondent 
of the Church Times states that in Rotherhithe 
he found an attendance of seventy-one adults 
in St. Mary’s Church, the incumbent of which 
has 1, 274“. a year, and that the total attendance 
in four churches was but 156! Are there not 
also other parishes, not in London only, but in 
largely populated towns elsewhere, which, if 
inquiry were made, would yield similar results? 
So far as these localities are concerned, the 
judgment of the Times is, that the laborious and 
costly schemes of Church extension on which 
the Church of England has in recent years been 
congratulating itself, has failed; some of the 
new parishes existing only in the form of terri- 
torial arrangements, which almost break the 
hearts of the clergy and their wives, and exert 
no visible influence on the inhabitants. 

The Times attributes this palpable failure to 
a lack of preaching power on the part $f the 
clergy, and especially of eloquence; while 
they do not possess the pastoral gifts which 
make house visitation supply their pulpit 
deficiences. We believe that such an explana- 
tion does not do justice to the clergy; and that 
the Times itself really points to the existence 
of other and more potent causes. For if in pre- 
Reformation times the Church of England, as 
by law established, fought in fetters, it was 
bound by the Jaws of patronage, by an immense 
amount of effete incumbency, by uniformity, 
and by personal relations more or less respect- 
able, the description is to a large extent as 
applicable to it now. Indeed, the Times 
acknowledges that it is still the vice of Esta- 
blishments, involving as they do, patronage, 
purchase, exchange, life incumbencies, monopo- 
lies, and the utmost exaggeration of ministerial 
independence, that they almost supersede the 
use of eloquence.” | 

The moral of these painful Bethnal Green 
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figures seems to us to be clear. Church exten- 
sion in that locality, as in many others, has 
failed because it has been also Establishment 
extension. An Establishment may give legality, 
prestige, dignity, and uniformity; but it can- 
not give what is of infinitely greater value for 
spiritual purposes freedom; without which 
there cannot be the spontaneity, the zeal, and 
the love which are essential to the success of 
great religious enterprises. Take away all the 
restraints which hinder the free action of Epis- 
copalians, and prevent their engaging in a 
Christian rivalry with other bodies, and you/ 
take away all that belongs to an Establishment 
—save the endowments, because of which 
the restrictions exist. It is a /bitter 
experience through which many earnest-minded 
Churchmen are now passing; since they are 
discovering that Church extension really worthy 
of the name is impossible under the conditions 
of Establishment. They will have to make 
their choice between the two forces—the spiri- 
tual and the legal. The old bottles will not 
hold the new wine: the new pieces are rending 
the old garment ; and the longer the attempt to 
combine the new with the old is continued, the 
greater will be the disappointment at the failure 
which must be the inevitable result. 


THE STATUE TO MR. VILLIERS. 


THE erection of a public statue to a man 
during his lifetime is an honour which any 
one might covet. But, unfortunately, it has 
usually been reserved for those who can not 
only covet but command. The value conferred 
on such a distinction by the free action of 
public opinion in ancient republics led the 
despots, who were afterwards enthroned on their 
ruins, to count public statues among the pre- 
rogatives of their position. The amusing case 
mentioned by Sir Robert Peel in his speech at 
Wolverhampton was fairly typical. In some 
petty State, not named, but probably German, 
where the princeling was a notorious tyrant, 
Sir Robert observed preparations for erecting a 
statue in the chief city. When he asked the 
citizens to whom they were raising it, he was 
told, to the Sovereign Prince of the State.“ 
„But, said he, I thought he was a despot 
and an oppressor of his people.“ Ah,“ they 
replied, ‘‘it is done by royal command. He 
is raising it to his own honour.” This kind of 
thing is not altogether unknown in the history 
of our own country. And even since royal 
command has gone zomewhat out of fashion, the 
effusive adulation which has multiplied soulless 
statues of royal goodness till hardly a nook 
is left for anyone else, has done much to vul- 
garise the sculptor’s art and at the same time 
to deprive such honours of real value. But 
the origin of the memorial at Wolverhampton 
is so very different that the statue of Mr. 
Villiers must necessarily stand quite apart from 
the vulgar herd of stone figures with which the 
ground is encumbered. It is a spontaneous 
offering of respect from the constituency that 
Mr. Villiers has represented uninterruptedly 
for nearly forty-five years—that is, almost ever 
since the great Reform Bill was passed. And 
the testimony of Wolverhampton is all the more 
genuine und honourable, because the qualities 
of Mr. Villiers are not those which ordinarily 
make the popular hero. He has not been 
noted for gifts of eloquence; his attachments 
haye been to principles rather than to party. 
His virtues and his capacities are solid rather 
than showy. But the steadfast fidelity of the 
relations maintained between him and the 
borough of Wolverhampton for nearly half-a- 
century prove that it is possible for a 
popular constituency to appreciate honest work. 
And perhaps it may be added that the con- 
spicuous honour just now done to the first 
apostle of the Anti-Corn Law League had 
become almost necessary to remind short 
memories of the debt of gratitude owed by the 
country at large to the senior member for 
Wolverhampton. | | 
The unrivalled oratory of Mr. Bright, and 
the admirable power of luminous exposition 
possessed by Mr. Cobden made them long ago 


sonations of free trade doctrines. But both of 

them always deprecated any claim to originality, 

or even to political leadership on this question. 

Of course the justice and expediency of the 

Oorn Laws had been disputed even from the time 

of their imposition. And there can be no doubt 

that the restrictions they placed on the supply 

of food added much bitterness to the agitation 

for reform. But Mr. Villiers was the first to 

take up the question in the reformed Parlia- 

ment. It was in 1838 that he moved for a 
eommittee of the whole House to take into 
| consideration the laws relating to the importa- 
tion of corn. He was supported by ninety-five 
members, not one of whom now remains in the 
House of Commons, and very few survive else- 
where. Mr. Disraeli was among his opponents, 
and argued with the complacent assumption of 
omniscience which he had even then put on, 
that it was the interest solely of the manu- 
facturing capitalist to have the Corn Laws 
repealed.” From this time Mr. Villiers never 
allowed a session to pass without a motion upon 
the subject. Thus, when several years after- 
wards he was joined by Mr. Cobden and Mr. 
Bright, who were borne into Parliament by the 
agitation out of doors, he was already the recog- 
nised Parliamentary leader on this question, and 
that position he maintained to the end. Other 
men were better fitted to rouse and direct 
popular enthusiasm, but Mr. Cobden always 
maintained that to the judgment, firm- 
ness, and skill of Mr, Villiers in Parliamentary 
strategy, the progress of the question was very 
largely due. Its triumph in 1846 came sooner 
than had been anticipated, a result that was 
brought about neither by popular agitation nor 
Parliamentary debate, but by the occurrence 
of a gigantic public calamity, and by the insight 
of a great statesman into the nature of the 
crisis thus precipitated. 

In 1847 the sense of Mr. Villiers’ services 
entertained by Lancashire was shown by his 
unsolicited election for the Southern Division. 
But he refused to desert bis old constituency, 
and continued to represent Wolverhampton. 
Considering the rough, democratic reputation 
of the ‘‘ black country,” and the aristocratic 
connections of Mr. Villiers, there is something 
in the constancy of the union between him and 
bis constituency which is pleasant to think of. 
After all, there is no real disunion of classes in 
England. Even the classes who have most 
reason to be content with things as 
they are, include in their conservatism 
the steady onward current of the nation’s 
life. And when any amongst them be- 
come by conviction decided Liberals, they 
are the best, because tho most disinterested, 
leaders the people can have. Mr. Villiers, who 
never loved talking for talking’s sake, became 
more and more a silent member as years went 
on. But from 1863 to 1866 he held office as 
President of the Poor Law Board. It is to 
him that poor parishes owe the equalisation of 
the pressure of rates by the Union Charge- 
ability Act; and factory legislation bears marks 
of his devotion to popular interests as well as 
his business-like aptitude. Since 1866 he has 
refused all office; and perhaps a career of single- 
eyed earnestness and unostentatious usefulness 
was in some danger of missing its due meed 
of acknowledgment. The statue at Wolver- 
hampton does honour to the town as well as 
to its representative, and may perhaps serve 
to rebuke the reactionary doctrines that are 
once more raising their head. 

—————— 


A memoir of Mrs. Ran (the originator of the 
London Bible-woman ion), f ed on letters 
and information supplied by her family, and edited 
by Lady ird, isin preparation, and will be 
published shortly. 

It is proposed, says the Academy, to raise a fund 
for the purpose of presenting to the University of 
London a portrait of Dr. Carpenter, in consideration 
of his exceptional services as Registrar of the Uni- 
versity during a period of twenty-three years. The 
honorary secretaries are Messrs. J. G. Fitch and 

The new work on which Canon Farrar has fo 
some years past been. ed will be ready for 

ublication next month. It will be entitled ‘‘ The 

ife and Work of St. Paul,” and will be published 
by Messrs Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, in two 


to popular feeling the most characteristic imper- 


volumes, uniform with the library edition of Canon 
Farrat’é “ Life of Christ.” 


THE NEW SCOTTISH COMMUNICANTS 
RETURN. 


I. THE LAST RETURN, 


It was in 1873 that Mr. Ellice—it being difficult 

to find an argument by which the Established 

Church in Scotland could be vindicated—thought 

of moving for a return of communicants. It was 

published as a Parliamentary return in the follow. 

ing year (No, 239). No document ever published 

was probably so damaging to the character of a 

Church. It was, on the face of it, an altogether 
inaccurate and delusive return. Whether the in- 
accuracy was caused by design or by carelessness, 
or by both, it was of course impossible to say. In 
some places the {communicants were found to 
number nearly as many as the whole population— 
men, women, and children ; in others they were 
hundreds in excess of the sittings in the churches, 
These were two sources of discredit, and sufficient 
to condemn any statistical return throughout. 
Another source of discredit related to the Church 
itself. It was of no use—the device, if it were a 
device, would have been too transparent—to put 
down the number of communicants by dozens and 
hundreds when everybody in the neighbourhood 
knew that there were not more than half-a-dozen 
attendants altogether. So the return also exhibited 
Established Churches in the midst of large popu- 
lations, the ministers of which drew large revenues 
but had virtually no congregations. 


II.—THE PRESENT RETURN,—GENERAL,. 


This return gave the number of communicants as 
460,566. Now, it is a theory in the Establishment 
that, in order to obtain the total number of adhe- 
rents, the number of communicants should be multi- 
plied by three and a-half—which would have 
given, in this instance, a total of 1,611,981, or 
just half the whole population of Scotland. 
Neither the theory nor this happy result of 
its adoption could be accepted for a moment, 
and so Mr. McLaren, M.P., moved for another 
return, with instructions that the date at which 
the roll of communicants was last purged should 
be stated for each parish. This return (No. 161), 
which has been published about a fortnight, mainly 
differs from the former in simply containing still 


be equally untrustworthy, only rather more so,” 
for the number of communicants has now grown, 
notwithstanding that the communion rolls have 
been ‘‘ purged to 515,786, Oredat Judeus! Not 
a soul probably in all Scotland believes in this 
funny Parliamentary paper. 

IIl,—SCOTTISH COMMENTS. 


The general results, with a few illustrations, have 
been pretty well commented upon by the Scottish 
press. The Scotemun, for instance, remarks that 
while in the last return parishes were found where 
almost every living soul appeared to ‘‘ commu- 
nicate, and whole counties or districts where 
Dissenters were known to abound were returned so 
replete with Churchmen that Dissenters could not 
possibly be accommodated, the present return is 
‘‘even more surprising than the last.” It first 
calls attention to the fact that, if it be correct, 
while the population has only increased four per 
cent. since 1873, the Established Church must have 
increased not less than twelve per cent. The truth 
is, says our caustic contemporary, if things go on 
much longer at this rate the country will be quite 
unable to supply the Church with communicants, 
Not a sinner, or unbeliever, perhaps not even a 
Dissenter, will be left to point a moral or adorn a 
tale. The Scotsman goes on to ask, Is it not the 
case that the same person may figure in several 
rolls, in the town roll, the country roll, the shoot- 
ing or fishing roll, the seaside roll, &c., according 
as he has a choice of quarters? In short, are these 
not ‘faggot’ communicants? Theories of this kind 
force themselves upon the student of this return 
who has not lost his respect for simple addition.” 
The Daily Review is equally caustic. The return, 
it says, ‘‘ will bring home to every parishioner in 
every parish who cares to practise a little arith- 
metic an overpowering sense of the ridiculousness 
of the whole affair. The exaggerations of the 
former return published by the Government have 
frequently been exposed. How much room for 
illustrations of their comicality will the present 
bloated returns afford! | 

IV,—AN EXAMINATIONG@™ 


Examining the figures, parish by paris swe are 


ourselves struck, first, at the senselessness of their 
exaggerations. Illustrations of two kinds can be 
given; we will not give many, but will simply 
state that both are to be met with by the score. 
The first class relates to parishes where the com- 


municants number more than a third of the wholb 


more incredible statements. It can be proved to 


different Presbyteries in different parts of the 
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population. That jg to say, not only is the number 
ordinarily claimed by the multiplication of the 
communicants by three and a half exceeded, but it 
is so exceeded that it is impossible that anybody 
belonging to any other Ohurch can be worshipping 
in such parishes. Here are illustrations from 


8882 


8 
8 


2,816 ) 


stated, be multiplied by the score, What they 
t to is tical inclusion of nearly eve 

man ti the patel nly of aca vey 
whatever for other Churches. | ) 
Next we come to a class of cases where more than | 
I 4 — 
ve heen eup from 

Men the resent one must inclades good 
many who can be little more than babies. In the 
following cases more than half the ae 


including men, women, and children—Churchmen 
and n e returned as communicants of 
the I 110 uroh:— 
P , Communicants. Population. 
85 . 332 
298 344 
149 195 
106 142 
198 290 
205 325 } 
268 403 
fe „ OF 253 | 
South 
Church Lim. ua 2 


Athelstaneford is the most remarkable of these, 
for ont of 344 persons, all told, there are only 5] who 
are not actual communicants, As the propo ion 
of persons of twenty years of age and under in 
Sootland was returned at the last census as 46 
cent. of the whole, this may be considered to 
to say the least, s rather astounding statement | 
It would practically include every inhabitant down to 
about five years of age. ee 


V.—S8COTTISH EXPOSURES, 


We turn now to of the exposures that 
have in the ish journals. The Scots- 


man, taking some counties and presbyterics, deals 
first with Aberdesnahire, county which, in 1871, 
had 8 population of 244,603, and for which there 
ig a return of 65,312 communicants :— 

Some of the nose-oounting champions of the 
Establishment, in their desire to bring up the total 
foliowing of their church to the million and three- 
quarters that are fully wanted to entitle it to claim a 

y of the whole population, insist on multiplying 
| communicant by three and a-half. If this were 
done in the case of Aberdeen, it would make ont the 
Ketablishment as Raving 228,592 out of the 244,603 
inhabitants, leaving only 16,011 to be distributed 

: the other sects al,] he “lapsed masses.” But 
the Church alone cla ins 25,681 communicants in 
Aberdeenshire, which at the same rate would give 
89,883 Free Churchmen. These churches between 
them would thus claim in Aberdeenshire about 74,000 
followers more than the whole county contains, It 
may be said that three and a-half is too large a multiple. 
No “ friend of the Establishment, however, is likely 
to accept less than three as his multiplier in bis nasal 
enumerations, as even with that figure he will fail, 
even on the present return, to bring his church within 
ight of the desired half of the population. But even 

this improvement, the two churches are still 
28,000 in excess of the county census of 1871. If we 
d the strong pro ity urged by many 
statisticians that the rural districts are thinning, and 
ps gr Aberdeenshire to the present date, it will 
yield 261,187 of a lation which, on the lower 
caloulation of Chu ollowing, will still leave 12,842 

ve the estimated population and not a single place 
claimed for U.P.’s, E.U.’s, „V I. Realy 
Catholics, Xo., to say nothing of the great unattached, 
all of whom exist more or less abundantly io 
Aberdeenshire. | 

Here are one or two more illustrations :— 

In Kincardine O' Neil, there are 20,000 people, and 
the Church says it has 21,000 although there are „400 
Free Churchmen, besides United Presbyterians and 
others, to be stowed away somewhere. Iu Alford, the 
story is the same. There are 13,000 and odd people 
altogether, of whom 14,000 and more are declared to 
be Church people, with upwards of 2,000 Free Church 
brethren and others left out in the cold, endeavouring 
to find out how two bodies can occupy tho same spaco. 

Mr. Laurie writes effectively to the Daily Review 
respecting the case of Tulliallan :— 

In that parish there may be at present a population 
of 2,000. The return of communicants in the Esta- 

Church is given as 775—an increase with @ 


of five and thirteen. Keeping in view the birth rate, 
there must be at least 350 children under five. It isa 
very moderate estimate to calculate that in a congre- 
gation of 775 members there are 200 above thirteen 
and not on the communion roll. When we add these 
figures 8 the sum of them is 1, 725, leaving the 
balance of the population, 275, to be divided between 


1874. There are fully 400 children between the ages 


—41 in which of members and adherents therelare not 


day exposes the returns from Peebles :— 


at 819. Let me try to prove the absurdity of such a 
1 1871 was 3,1 2; let us say that it is now 200 more, or 


‘the most conspicuous failing is Shieldaig, another 


the United Presbyterian and Free Church congrega- 


less by a cigid reckoning than 450, there being 360 
members on their rolls, 


A correspondent of the same journal last Thurs- 


In the Established Church Returns, I find the 
membership of the congregation in Peebles set down 
return. The population of the parish of Peebles in 
3,400. There are in the town two United Presbyterian 
Churches, with a joint membership of at least 550; one 
Free Church, with a membership of 250, besides an 
Episcopalian and a Roman Catholic chapel. Apart 
from these two last, you have at least 800 communicants 
belonging to the Dissenting Presbyterian bodies in 
eebles, and I believe there is not one of the commu- 
nion rolls kept by these congregations that could not 
stand scrutiny. Multiply the so-called membership of 
the Kirk by three, and you have the Kirk absorbing the 
entire population with the exception of 943, leaving 143 
over and above the membership of the United 3 
terian and Free Churches to be divided among the 
adherents of these churches, the Episcopalian and 
Roman Catholic congregations, and the large class, I 
regret to say, of non-church goers !! Such is the value 
of the Kirk returns |! : 


The contempt into which the Established Church 
is thus being brought would be perhaps difficult to 
express. 

VI. — THE CARICATURE OF AN ESTABLISHMENT. 
Now let us deal with the third class of returns— 
where the Established parish minister has secured 
such numbers of communicants as the following :— 


Parish. Communicants. Population. 
Moy and Dalerossi 8 ia 1,005 
Inc x 250 9 a 359 
Carnoch ... 5 2 100 325 
Croick ... * 6 245 
Durass ... 156 10 1,049 
Eddrachillis 5 648 
Kinlochbervie ... 7 882 
Gairloch... 6 2,425 
Shieldaig 2 1,395 
Halin 3 1,068 
Bermera... 5 381 
Barras ... 5 2,439 
Knock 4 Br 2,577 
Lochs 7 are 5,880 


These and similar figures indicate the condition 
of the Church in the Highlands. But the Daily 
Review humorously points out that after all there 
has been progress. At Oroick, for instance, in 
1873, there was only one communicant, now there 
are actually six; but that is a remarkable case. 
Knock stands as it did in 1873, with four commu- 
nicants only. Here are other instances, not so 
cheering for the Establishment :— 

The deserted churches of Ross, Sutherland, and 
Caithness are year by year becoming more and more 
deserted. Loth, in the h of Dornoch, in the six 
years has lost six members, and stands now at a re- 
duced total of nineteen. Eddrachillis, in the Presbytery 
of Tongue, has fallen off from eleven to five. The 
communicants of Kinlochbervie, sisters and brothers, 
are seven in all, says the h minister—wondering, 
doubtless, at Mr. M‘Laren’s curiosity. In Lochoarron 


Government church, where the minister enjoys a 
stipend of 60/. a head for his two communicants. 


VII.—A REFLECTION. 

Other facts illustrating this return might be 
given toa very large extent; but we have given 
enough. Of course, whether the Established Church 
were in a majority or a minority would not touch 
the main reason for disestablishment; but facts 
such as the above will prove to be weighty argu- 
ments both for politicians and for the people. 


Last week the National Portrait Gallery, greatly 
extended in area, and enriched by some contribu- 
tions from the British Museum, was thrown open 
to the public. The gallery will be open every 
weekday except Friday, reserved for cleaning, free 
of charge, the visitors old day,” on which sixpence 
admission was charged, having been abolished. 

Dr. DE JonGH’s LiGHT-BRown Cop LIvER On.— 
Its UNEQUALLED EFFICACY IN DISEASES OF THE 
THROAT.—Sir G. Duncan Gibb, Bart., M.D., LL. D., 
Physician and Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, West- 
minster Hospital, author of various works on Diseases 
of the Throat and Larynx, writes :— ‘‘ The experience 
of many years has abundantly proved the truth of 
every word said in favour of Dr. de Jongh’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil by many of our first Physicians 
and Chemists, thus stamping bim as a high authorit 
and an able Chemist whose 8 have remaine 
unquestioned. Its value, therefore, as a therapeutic 

ut in a number of diseases, chiefly of an exhaustive 
character, has been admitted by the world of medicine 
but, in addition, I have found it a remedy of great 
wer in the treatment of many Affections of the 
hroat and Larynx, especially in Consumption of the 
latter, where it will sustain life when everything else 
fails. Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil bas 
an agreeable flavour, is very palatable, and liked by 
children ; hence its value in the third stage of Hooping- 
Cough, when it acts as a restorative and tonic.” Dr. 
de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only in 
imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d.; pints, ds. $a. : 

uarts, 9s.; with bis stamp and signature and the 
ture of his sole co ees on the capsule and the 


wreesing population of 230 since the last return in 


#® tterature, 


— — 


BISHOP ELLITIOOTT S NEW TESTAMENT 
OOMMENT'ARY.* 


This commentary has now reached its 
conclusion. The preceding volumes we noticed 
on their appearance, pointing out the special 
excellencies of the plan, and the manner 
in which it had been carried out. This third 
volume, which may vie in care and scholar- 
ship with its predecessors, perhaps surpasses 
them in the magnitude of the difficulties which 
the writers had to overcome, and the ability 
and decision with which this has been accom- 

lished. For the present volume includes the 
ier Epistles of St. Paul, the Epistles of St. 
Peter, St. James, and St. John; and around 
these—especially the Epistles of St. Paul, which 
are full of points requiring further full eluci- 
dation, the largest theological knowledge, and 
great critical discernment—there has been much 
keen discussion. The writers in this volume, as 
in the former ones, present a general summary 
of the facts respecting the Epistles in a short 
introduction, in which are treated such matters 
as the date and place at which each Epistle was 
written, its genuineness, the church to which it 
was addressed, with a summary of its doctrinal 
statements, and also of its practical teachings. 
Thecontributorshaveread largely in their several 


departments, and make great use of the writings 


of such commentators as De Wette, Lightfoot, 
Alford, and Stanley, not to speak of foreign 
writers of distinction ; so that the buyers of this 
work have in a condensed form the results of 
all the later criticisms with the gloss that 
is so needful to understand them. We 
would particularly refer to the admirable 
manner in which Dr. Barry has treated 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
and Colossians, as well asthe Epistle to Phile- 
mon. The Rey. Canon Mason, who follows 
with the Epistle to the Thessalonians, writes 
with great clearness, as also in his treat- 
ment of the First Epistle of St. Peter; and the 
Rev. Dr. Moulton in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
fully justifies the high expectations which he 
had raised. Mr. Boyd-Oarpenter has shown not 
a little tact in his discussion of the Revelation 
of St. John, and Principal Plummer, of Durham, 
shows great erudition in the Second Epistle of 
St. Peter and the Epistle of St. Jude. We can 
only afford space to give a single specimen 
of the style of the work. It shall be from Dr. 
Barry’s excellent remarks on that wonderful 
passage in Ephesians, ‘‘That He might gather 
together in one all things in Ohrist ”’ :— 

The full meaning of this expression is to“ gather 
again under one head” things which have been origi- 
nally one, but have since been separated. The best 
comment upon the truth here briefly summed up is 
found in the full exposition of the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians (Col. i. 16—28). In Christ, as the Word of God 
in the beginning, all created things are considered as 
gathered up, through Him actually made, and in Him 
continue to exist. This unity, broken by sin, under which 
‘fall creation groans” (Rom. viii, 23), is restored in 
the Incarnation and Atonement of the Son of God. 
By tbis, therefore, all things are again summed up in 
Him, and again made one in Him with the Father. In 
both passages St. Paul uses expressions which extend 
beyond humanity itself:—‘‘Things in heaven and 
things in earth —“ things visible and things invisible ” 
—*‘tbrones and principalities and powers.” In both 
he immediately proceeds, from the grand outline of this 
wider unity, to draw out in detail the nearer and to us 
more comprehensible unity of all mankind in Christ 
(comp. Col, i. 18, 21). So also writes St. John (John 
i. 3, 4, 12), ing from the thought that all things 
were made by Him,” first to the declaration In Him 
was life, and the life was the light of men,” and next 
to the power given to those who believed on Him to 
become the sons of God, : 

We should not omit to mention the general 
introduction to the Epistles of St. Paul during 
his captivity, which is one of the clearest and 
most scholarly pieces of writing we remember 
to have read. e publishers are greatly to be 
congratulated on the successful conclusion of a 
work which has been executed with so much 
learning and skill, and which, in midst of the 
present unsettlement in matters of evidence and 

lief, is calculated to be in many ways 80 
helpful and useful to not a few Christian 


people. 


MR. TENNYSON’S NEW POEM.* 


This new volume of the Laureate’s may be 
looked at in two ways. As a further means of 
enabling us to study his style and mode of 
thought, and to trace more clearly the process 
by which he has reached that peculiar felicity 
of rhythm and image, it will be found very 
wesc by critics; but we aro afraid that 


* A New Testament Commentary for English Readers. 
By Various Writers. Edited by CHARLES JOHN 
ELLIcOrr, D. D., Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Vol. III. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.) 3 


under wrapper, by all chemists. Sole consignees 
| nsar, Harford, and Co., 77, Strand, London. —I Ayr. 


+ The Lover's Tale. By ALFRED TENXNYSONV. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.) | 


Jong 11,1870. 
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the great bulk of readers will find it diffuse, 
involved, too much concerned with the analysis 
of morbid moods, and lacking in the simplicity 
of narrative which they naturally expect from 
the Laureate. The chief reason of this will be 
found in the preface, which states that the 
first three parts were written in the author's 
nineteenth year. Two parts only of the 
three then written were printed, when, feeling 
the imperfection of the poem, I withdrew it 
from the press. One of my friends, however, 
who, boy-like, admired the boy’s work, dis- 
tributed among our common associates of that 
hour some copies of these two parts, without 
my knowledge, without the omissions and 
amendments that I had in contemplation, and 
marred by the many misprints of the com- 
ositor. Seeing that these two ports have of 
ate been mercilessly pirated, and that what I 
had deemed scarce worthy to live is not 
allowed to die, may I not be pardoned if I 
suffer the whole poem at last to come to the 
light, accompanied with a reprint of the sequel 
—a work of my mature life—‘The Golden 
Supper f 


The first three parts recount the love of 
Julian for his cousin and foster-sister Camilla. 
Not without delicacy is the growth of a merely 
brotherly affection into a deeper passion 
sketched out, though it is marred here and 
there by touches that are utterly undramatic 
and unreal, and which would be hardly con- 
sistent even if they had been put into the 
mouth of a third person. The descriptions 
of nature bear too great a proportion of 
the first half of the poem, and in some 
cases, at all events, too definitively suggest 
passages in Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Shelley, 
and Keats. Camilla, who loves Julian, only 
loves him as a brother; and when he 
declares his passion for her, Camilla 
has to tell that she is already plighted 
to Lionel. Julian retires to a solitary life, 
haunts the caverns and the woods where 
he had wandered with Camilla, and there, 
through grief and disappointment and solitude, 
his mind so far gives way that he sees visions 
—now of Oamilla's funeral, now of her 
wedding—which are described with much 
pomp of imagination. The last part, The 
Golden Supper,” with which readers of Mr. 
Tennyson’s works are already familiar, tells 
how Oamilla was taken for dead in a trance and 
buried, when Julian, in a passionate desire to 
see her face once more, makes his way to her 
tomb andopens the coffin, when tohis amazement 
she gradually returns to life and consciousness. 
He bears her home, and after a time invites a 
company of friends to a supper, when he dis- 
plays all his treasures, telling them, however, 
that he has a still greater treasure to show 
them. Camilla is at length introduced, and 
after the overwhelming sense of amazement has 
subsided, Camilla with ber child is handed over 
to Lionel. The true self-sacrifice involved in 
the highest love is the paramount idea of this 
fourth part, which is far more concentrated and 
simple than the others. 


We were privileged to read the Lover's 
Tale in its original form, and have been able 
to trace out the little changes and amendments 
which Mr. Tennyson has here and there made. 
His care and thoroughness of revision are well 
attested, though we are somewhat surprised that 
be should have passed the phrase solid as 
applied two or three times to light—in one case 
as a glory. on the head of Camilla, and quite a 
false note. The following is a fine picture, and 
would have been very effective had it been 
more isolated :— 


There came a glorious morning, such a one 

As dawns but once a season, ercury | 

On such a morning would have flung himself 

From cloud to cloud, and swam with balanced wings 

To some high mountain: when I said to her, 

A day for gods to stoop,” she answered, “ Ay, 

And men to soar”: for as that other gazed, 

Shading his eyes till all the fiery cloud, 

The prophet and the chariot and the steeds, 

Sucked into oneness like a little star, 

Were drunk into the inmost blue, we stood 

When first we came from out the pines at noon 

With hands for eaves, uplooking and almost 

Waiting to see some blessed shape in heaven, 

So bathed we were in brilliance. Never yet 

Before or after have I known the spring 

Pour with such sudden deluges of light 

Into the middle summer ; for that day 

Love rising, shook his wings, and charged the winds 

bebe Pe su May-sweets from bound to bound, and 
ew 

Fresh fire into the sun, and from within 

Burst through the heated buds, and sent his soul 

Into the song of birds, and touched far off 

His mountain altars, his high hills with flame 

Milder and purer. Through the rocks we wound ; 

The great pine shook with lonely sounds of joy 

That came on the sea-wind. As mountain stream 

Our blood ran free ; the sunshine seemed to brood 

More warmly on the heart than on the brow. 

We often paused, and, looking back, we saw 

The clefts and openings in the mountains filled 

With the blue valley and the glistening brooks 

And all the low dark groves, a land of love 


This expresses fairly a great thought :— | 
Love lieth deep; Love dwells not on lip depths, 
Love wraps his wings on either side the heart, 
Constraining it with kisses close and warm, 
Absorbing all the incense of sweet thoughts, 
So that they pass not to the shrine of sound, 
Else had the life of that delighted hour 
Drunk in the largeness of the utterance 
Of Love—but how should Earthly measure mete 
The Heavenly-unmeasured or unlimited Love, 
Who scarce can tune his high majestic sense 
Unto the thundering that wheels the spheres, 
Scarce living in the olian harmony 
And flowing odour of the spacious air 
Scarce housed within the circle of this Earth, 
Be cabined up in word and syllable, 
Which eg with that which breathes them? Sooner 
earth, 
Might go ronnd Heaven, and the short girth of Time 
Inswathe the fulness of Eternity, 
Than language grasp the infinite of Love, 
But towards the close the fine thought is lost 
in what is a kind of poetised rhetoric, and the 
mind is carried away from the narrative itself 
in a swell of generalised thought. This ten- 
dency, as we can clearly see from this poem, no 
less than from Timbuctoo —a kind of imagi- 
native mosaic—Mr. Tennyson has surmounted 
only by the most jealous self-scrutiny. The 
only other extract we can find space for shall 
be that descriptive of Julian’s feelings before he 
was overcome by these dream-phantasies of 
which we have spoken :— 
In my brain 
The spirit seemed to flag from thought to thought, 
As moonlight wandering thro’ a mist: my blood 
Crept like marsh-drains (!) thro’ all my languid limbs ; 
The motions of my heart seemed far within me, 
Unfrequent too, as tho’ it told its pulses ; 
And yet it shook me, that my frame would shudder 
As if twere drawn asunder by the rack. 
But over the deep graves of Hope and Fear, 
And all the broken palaces of the Past, 
Brooded one master passion evermore, 
Like to a low-hung and a fiery sky 
Above some fair metropolis, earth-shocked, — 
Hung round with ragged-rims and burning folds,— 
Embathing all with wild and woful hues, 
Great hills of ruins, and collapsèd masses 
Of thunder-shaken columns indistinct 
And fused together in a tyrannous Fight— 
Ruins, the ruin of all my life and me. 


On the whole, the poem is youthful, needs 
repose, and is too general. It suffers from 
the lack of those touches of simplicity and 
pathos without which no poem can be called 
great. It is artificial, overdone, and sickly 
with a kind of semi-romantic odour, as of 
dying flowers in a close chamber. We can 
easily understand how Mr. Tennyson came to 
write if when a young man, and also why he 
rejected it deliberately in his mature days. Yet 
we may be thankful that an accident has led to 
its presentation to the public, for it contains 
288 as eloquent and sustained as Mr. 

ennyson has ever written. It is, indeed, very 
surprising that the finest passages in this poem 
have more in common with the later Idylls 
than they have with, say, the Morte 
d’Arthur,” written many years ago. 


PICTURES OF PAST DAYS." 


In spite of a tendency to over-facetiousness, 
sometimes indulged, as we think, at the 
wrong moment, Mr. Grundy’s book is most 
readable and entertaining. He was the 
son of a Unitarian minister in Liverpool, 
brought up in a very interesting circle; for his 
father had as his young colleague the Rey. 
James Martineau, and, as a boy, Mr. Grundy 
seems to have seen a good deal of the Mar- 
tineaus. The whole picture of his boyhood 
and youth is, indeed, really. original, not in the 
sense that such a picture as that of De Quin- 
dey's was, but simply on account of its 
varied interests. The sketch of the old 
grandfather—clearly a survival“ from 
even an earlier period—is a masterpiece 
in its way. Rich, penurious, very firm 
in will, jogging along in the old gig with 
the ample leather head, in the folds of which 
the small boy footman was almost lost—happy 
if, like a certain fat boy, he could sometimes 
sleep—the old man was clearly an original. 
Not less characteristic is the sketch of the dog 
Bruno, which shows that Mr. Grundy has a 
fine feeling for brute nature. It is full of 
pathos and of humour, in spite of the author’s 
offhand manner. When a young man Mr. 
Grundy was articled to Mr. Bidder, civil 
engineer, who is photographed in a few 
touches. This brought him  by-and-by 
into association with some of the great 
railway men of that great railway period— 
the Stephensons and King Hudson himself. 
But Mr. Grundy's literary sensibilities, 
always keen, and his desire for literary 
society, which at all periods of his earlier life 
he found means to indulge, opened up to 
him many other associations which, what- 
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Memories of Men [ have met 
By Francis H. GRUNDY, 


ever their effect on his professio } 
do much to lighten 1 the 1 
his autobiography. He became a friend of 
Patrick Branwell Bronté—that wa | 
wretched genius—and saw a good deal of 
the whole family, giving most effective por- 
traits of them. To Mr. Grundy, indeed, the 
morbid, irresolute Branwell appears to have more 
fully unbosomed himself than to anyone else, 
with the result that here we have what is 
really a new chapter in the life of that stran 
household at Haworth Parsonage. Mr. Grundy 
is of opinion that Branwell was, perhaps, the 
greatest genius of the family, that he wrote 
the greater portion of Wuthering Heights“; 
and he is very decided in maintaining tha 
he was certainly not the Fiend of Mrs. 
Gaskell’s biography. The letters given here 
seem fully to bear this out. They are 
sohonest, so affectionate, so full -of 
abasement and contrition; and certainly the 
touch of genius—though it may be saturated 
with disease and flavoured with opium—is there. 
Poor Branwell! it is clear that he was the chief 
martyr of a very morbid and unsuitable train- 
ing. The account is lightened up or darkened, 
as the reader may incline to regard it, by 
glimpses of a most unfortunate love affair. 

Mr. Grundy also saw a good deal of London 
celebrities at a certain period. He is able to 
ive very good sketches of Leigh Hunt, of 
eorge H. Lewes, Thornton Hunt, and several 
others. The later portion, dealing with his 
Australian life—for he went out to the antipodes 
while still a young man—is attractive, but in 
different way from the earlier part. Many will 
perhaps, find it the most instructive and 
amusing section of the book; for Mr. Grundy is 
always observant, and can generally give the 
results in a most congenial and humorous 
manner. But we who are not acquainted with 
the life described lack the means for a very 
deliberate judgment. All we can say is that 
Mr. Grundy has made the Australian period, as 
well as the home one, interesting. To justify 
what we have said, we must give one or two 
extracts. This is our author’s report of his early 
impressions of Miss Martineau and her dis- 
tinguished brother James: 

Miss Martineau was to mea lady of very formidable 
aspect. My sisters were just then studying her tales 
upon political economy, and were full of admiration for 
their author. The tales aud the lady were equally 
incomprehensible to my ten years; but she took a 
fancy to me, and whenever we met, coming out of 
church, in drawing-room, or otherwise, would pat me 
on the head and cross-examine me—not, save the 
mark ! upon what I learned at school, and whether I 
was a good boy, but as to any ordinary subject, such as 
cricket, North Wales, or fishing. She was a good lady, 
I suppose, but she /ooked grim, and her trumpet appa- 
ratus frightened me. And when all these questions 
were propounded to a nervous lad, who was required to 
shout his answers through a trumpet—alas | 

Her brother, the Rev. James Martineau, was not 
handsome, but what a splendid fellow he was! Beneve- 
lently ugly, if ugly at all, w. h his rough · out featy: 
wild upstanding black hair, low broad forehead aa 
swarthy complexion. I loved that man; I studied with 
him for a year or two, and whatever of is in me I 
date to that time, and for it honour He taught 
me to think; I followed his flowing periods, flowery 
eloquence, and close reasoning with an : 
veveration, and attention 1 never have for man 
since, for he fascinated my expanding intellect ; he had 
not only a great brain, but a great heart. I have lived 
a useless lifetime since then, but at least I have never 
forgotten that prince among men. 

Mr. Grundy has had the good fortune to 
receive from a friend a chapter of recollections 
of Tapton House and George Stephenson, in 
which the leading traits in old Georges 
character are admirably delineated. He 
describes Stephenson’s disregard of dress, 
his hatred of dandyism, his loye for 
animals—a visit to the Zoological Gardens 
being a great treat on his visits to London, 
and the feeding of the [swans in the Park 
at early morn a simple delight—and his affec- 
tion for his second wife, Betty, who, like her 
husband, loved animals, and had a collection of 
pets, amongst the rest a parrot, which learne 
erfectly to mimic the master’s ory of Ooom, 
etty ! Coom, Betty!“ and would indulge in it 
at the most untoward moments. We give one 
extract from this chapter on Stephenson, and 
with that we must close :— 

In his confidential conversations with me he exhibited 
sometimes a sore point, none being so sore a one as 
that of the safety lamp,“ of which he claimed the in- 
vention to bo his own solely. He told a graphic story 
of his descending into a foul pit with an ordinary lamp 
protected by wire casing, when no other person 
would venture, and returning safely, This lamp was, 
he always declared, his own sole invention, and the 
clumsy original of the“ Davy.” He showed me the 
silver cup presented to him by the owners of the col- 
liery where this was done—a cup filled with a thousand 
guineas when given to him. I filled it with claret, and 
obseqniously drank to the discoverer of the “safety 
lamp, George Stephenson. Although this question 
will now never be set at rest, the above is 
strong evidence, surely. That ho had great 
mechanical ability cannot be doubted. He evi- 
denced it to me in a most marked manner, I have 
mentioned a small Geneva watch which 1 


C. E. (Griffith and Farran.) 


He despised it until it went wrong, then his sym. 
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set it right. I trembled 
to his mercy, but he had it, 
of course, and soon put it in „ order. He 
shortened the 3 made other repairs, as 
though he had been bred to the trade. He had ve 


distinotion oivil and mechanical engineer - 
» 88 that an should know how to build 
A badge, vert a river, make a needle or a Nasmyth’s 
hammer. His old habits clung to him always. He 


was obstinate even in memory. He never showed the 
same pleasure in a great meeting to cele- 
brate some success or rate another, although he 


ates fos 8 sant te thet ever ground 
the Olay Oross Colliery, especially if he 4 an idea 
a new piece of machinery or something of that sort 


% PRIMITIVE MANNERS AND 
OCUSTOMS.”* 
Mr. Farrer has given us a book of singular 


originality, interest, and yalue—one in which 
the ‘ general reader” and the man of science 


These Myths and 
Beliefs ; Savage Modes of Prayer ; Some Savage 
Proverbs ; Savage Moral Philosophy; Sav 
Political Life; Savage Penal Laws; Early 
Wedding Oustoms; the Fairy Lore of Savages; 
Comparative Folk-lore. | 

But, having thus described, in general terms, 
the . merits of this work as a whole, we 
must take exception to some remarks in the 
* We quote them as they stand, for in 

t case we shall be in no danger of misrepre- 
senting the author :— 

Better experience has in so many cases dissipated 
original assertions of an absolute west of — 
Irre 

pro ons, 6010 
in one of three es seems 4 to be the — 
ot mankind, ap g either harmless, as at 
3 or end of ite historical career, or in its 
and middle stage as identical with all that is 
abominable and cruel. The classification of mankind 


discrimination, by which the re- 
communi- 


aspects, it 
possible to form some estimate of their apt 


tude for, or need of, our theology, and of the ad 


bility of our seeking to force it upon them. Should the 
ever meet with the acceptance it deserves, 


For wherever native theology takes the form of 
cannibalism, sutteeism, human sacrifices, or other rites 
directly destructive of earthly happiness, there the 
teaching of missionaries affords the only hope of a 

reform, the only acquaintance possible for savage 

tribes with a higher culture than their own, save tbat 
which is likely to come to them through the medium of 
the — 1 or the bayonet. But to send missions 
to ooun like Russia or China, where there exist 
established systems of religion undefiled by cruelty, 
violates the first principle of the faith so conveyed, dis- 
tur the of families and nations with the curse 
of animosity. When the Jesuits entreated the 
Chinese Emperor, Young-tching, to reconsider his reso- 
lution to proscribe Christianity, there was some reason 
in the imperial answer: “ t should you say if I 
sent a of lamas and bonzes to your country to 
law there?” The Taeping rebellion, or 

civil war, which devastated China for about fifteen years, 
desolating hundreds of miles of fair towns and fertile 
fields, and fought out among massacres, sieges, and 
famines, of quite indescribable cruelty and horror, 
owed its impulse distinctly to the working of Christian 
tracts among the more ignorant classes, followed by a 
fanatical endeavour to substitute a travesty of 
Christianity for the older ag, toe ; yet the seeds of all 
this misery are still sown in , in the name and by 
the ministers of a religion of „a religion that has 
for its first and final rule of life the duty of so dealing 
— as we should wish them to deal with our - 

ves. 

Mr. Farrer follows up these remarks by a 

to cases of the third class, ‘‘ where 
the state of religious belief is so rudimentary 
as to be innocuous,” and adds a high tribute 
‘* to the wonderful efforts of missionaries, and 
asks whether the welfare and improvement of 
savage tribes would not be best left to them- 
selyes and to time? Some other remarks are 
5 the same direction, but we need not quote 

6m. 

Now, of course, one can say very little against 
Mr. Farrer’s views upon this subject unless we 
know what is his idea of Christianity. Is it 
the Puritanism which he illustrates by the 
anecdote of the Tahitian chief who asked 
whether, if he saw ripe plantains by his 
garden-path on Sunday, he might pick and eat 


* Primitive Manners and Custonii, By JaMzs A. 
FaRRER, (Chatto and Windus.) 


them; or of another ‘‘ abstaining from turning 
a pig. out of his garden on Sunday, preferring to 
let his sugar-canes be devoured f It is true, 
as he says, that such facts (the italics are ours) 
are no proof that we make Christians of 
Savages,’ and that, if they stood alone, they 
— prove that with some trouble we may 
make them imbeciles,“ but then he seems to 
forget that such are not the only facts, and that 
they do not stand alone. Granting, for the 
sake of argument, the ‘‘imbecility” of such 
notions as the above concerning the observance 
of Sunday, yet, if they accompany a highly- 
developed morality, is it not better that these 
Tahitians should possess this highly-developed 
morality, accompanied by this imbecility, than 
be ferocious and dirty cannibals? And what 
were the Fijians thirty years ago? Are they 
not better now? Following up Mr. Farrer's 
own illustrations with regard to China; 6 * 
posing that a pure Ohristianity could 
established there—of course, we don’t mean 
forced upon the people—would the practical 
morality of the Chinese not be improved, and 
would not that alone be a result worth attain- 
ing? Supposing, finally, to put the argument 
in its sharpest way, that all men could be made 
like unto Christ, would that not be better than 
they should all remain savages f 

And now to the work itself. One of the most 
interesting chapters is the first, in which are 
given curious specimens of savage traditions 
regarding the origin of man and of the world. 
They are taken from all sources—east, west, 
north, and south. Most remarkable, ewe 
are those relating to the deluge and to th 
future life. Let us give an illustration regard- 
ing the latter subject :— 

The belief in a future life—a belief perhaps first sug- 
gested in that rude state of culture where the dreamin 
sand ape life are = clearly distinct a are = 

real— appears revail so generally among the 
— — that it is ae difficult to find — 
where it is not found than instances where it is. The 
dead who visit the — in their sleep are not thought 
of as dead, but as simply invisible; and for this reason 
all over the globe it is so common to bury material 
things in the graves of the departed, to serve them in 
that other world which is so vividly conceived as but a 
continuation of this one. The Red Indian takes his 
horses, the Greenlander his reindeer, and both the 
common requisites of earthly economy; just as many 
tribes still take their slaves and their wives to accom- 
pany them on that journey which, as it is imagined so 
distinctly, is undertaken without mystery to a fresh 
existence. Till lately, in parts of Sweden, a man’s pipe 
and tobacco pouch, some money and lights, were in- 
terred with him; and at Reichenbach, in Germany, a 
man’s umbrella and goloshes were placed in his grave. In 
Russia formerly a new pair of shoes was put on the feet 
of the dead for the long journey before him, a custom 
also found among the natives of California, and the 
Christian priest used to place on a man’s breast, as he 
lay in his coffin, a pass, which, besides being inscribed 
th his Christian name and the dates of his birth and 
death, was also a certificate of his baptism, of the piety 
of his life, and of his having partaken of the communion 
before his death. These are but survivals of savage ideas, 
which picture the continuation of consciousness far mor 
vividly than more advanced religions. : 
Should not Mr. Farrer have said in the last 
sentence some more advanced religions ? 

In “Savage Modes of Prayer this subject 
is extended. How did people get to know that 
it is desirable to pray to a higher or a more 
powerful being than themselves? Mr. Farrer 
says, as the result of his researches, that ‘‘ there 
is abundant evidence to show that religious 
supplication of a certain kind enters more 
deeply than might be supposed into the daily 
lives of the lower races of mankind —and re- 

ious supplications, too, of a high order. 

umerous illustrations are given. Oan they 
lead to any other conclusion than that the idea 
of prayer is implanted by the Oreator? We 
could quote page after page from the remark- 
able chapter on Savage Proverbs.” We can 
give only these as specimens :— 

The Basutos of South Africa are savages, yot tho fol 
lowing proverbs are current among them :— 


A good name makes one sleep well. 
Stolen goods do not make one grow. 
Famine dwells in the house of the quarrelsome. 
The thief catches himself. 
A lent knife does not come back alone, 
(i. e., a good deed is never thrown away.) 

Com , for elevation of mind, these Yoruban 
e with those already noticed as current in 
taly :— : : 

He that forgives gains tho victory. 

He who injures another injures himself, 
Anger benefits no one, 

We should not treat others with contempt. 


Oa the other hand, If a great man should wrong you, 
smile on him,” may be compared with the Arabic advice 
about dangerous friends—“ If a serpent love thee, wear 
him as a necklace” ; or with the Pashto proverb of the 
same intention —“ Though your enemy be a rope of 
reeds, call him a serpent.” 

Here are some more proverbs with whose European 
equivalents everyone will be familiar :— 


On FAULTFINDING. 
If you can pull out, pull out your own grey hairs, 


(O)i.) : 
Before healing others, heal yourself. (Wolof. ) 
With which we may compare the Chinese :— 
Sweep the snow from your own doors without 


troubling about the frost on your neighbour's tiles, 


The chapters on Savage Moral Philo- 
sophy and Political Life” are very able 
and suggestive, but we cannot quote. We 
refer the reader in conclusion to Comparative 
Folk-lore,” in which he will find that savagery 
a ourselyes has not quite died out, and 
that the laugh is not always with the most 
civilised. 


THE MAGAZINES.—JUNE. 

An admirable service has been rendered by the 
writer of the article on Indian Budgets and 
Indian Deficits” in Fraser's Magazine this montb. 
No such exposure of the reckless character of 
Indian finances, no such grave warning of the 
dangers by which we must soon be faced, has ever 
probably—not even in Mr. Fawcett’s speeches— 
been placed before the English nation. The writer, 
having described in happy phrase the budget 
estimate asa ‘‘fairy world,” gives the real facts. 
One of these is that in the three years, 1875 8, 
there has been an aggregate deficit of 17,128,000/. ; 
that the deficit for the next four years is already cal- 
culated at 24,863,000/., and will probably reach 
30,000, 0007.; that the so-called ‘‘ productive works 
are, for the most part, worse than unproductive. He 
suggests several remedies, wisely thought over, and 
he adds :— 

This is an extremely meagre outline of what is re- 
quired to give a temporary, let alone a permanent, 
stability to Indian finances; but can we hope in the 
least that any such programme of reform will be ful- 
filled, or even e do not believe it possible. 
This country will, for one thing, never wake up to the 
necessity for it till it be too late. What is most likely 
to happen is that the way now pursued will be followed 
still up to the point where India threateus to fall in 
pieces in our hands through sheer bankruptcy. Then 
a clamour may rise, and interested persons will insist 
that, for their safety and in justice to their vested inte- 
rests, England must take upon herself the burden of 
the Indian debt. Should that proposal be submitted 
to by the nation, India and this country may stagger 
on together for a little time longer—wearily, and long- 
ing for some stroke of fate to sever them from the 
ag pe and the burdens at once and for ever. 

ords cannot convey the sadness that comes over 
one at the sight of what India is under our guidance 
to-day, at the thought of what is coming to her and to 
us, compared with what might have been had we been 
honest and faithful, But what is the use of lamenta- 
tion? We have woven our Nessus shirt with our own 
hands, we have with our own hands girded it around 
us, aud when the result comes, whom can we blame but 
ourselves! 

If the British public would only seize and lay to heart 

the fact that in the most ordinary times and under 
average conditions the net income of India does not 
cover the expenditure by several millions, the borrow- 
ing might be stopped. But the public will do nothing 
of the kind—at all events, not yet. So we gather 
together for ourselves the elements of a political and 
social upheaval such as England has never yet seen, 
and are merry the while. 
Many of the other papers in Fraser this month 
deal with questions of national interest, such as 
Coffee Plantations in Southern India,” Starva- 
tion Wages and Political Economy,” The Landed 
Interest and the Supply of Food,” and The 
Command of the Sea.” These are all timely, and it 
may be said that this last number, produced under 
the late editorship, is one of the best, and one to 
which even Dr. Tulloch may look for guidance, 

Genial and suggestive is the Dean of West- 
minster’s ‘‘ Historical Aspect of the American 
Churches” in Macmillan. But we meet with 
this :— 

The whoie system is, or was till recently, more or 
less what we should call concurrent establishment or 
concurrent endowment. The principle of Establish- 
ment in America existed till our own time in a galling 
and odious form, such as never existed in England, 
that of a direct taxation in each State for whatever 
was the predominant form of religion. This has now 
disappeared, but the principle of endowment still con- 
tinues, and if the endowments of Harvard College in 
Massachusetts, or Trinity Church in New York, were 
attacked, the programme of the Liberation Society 
would in this respect meet with a resistance in the 
United States as sturdy as it awakens in England. 


Pray where will Dean Stanley find this in the 
programme of the Liberation Society? Mrs, Bar- 
nett’s article on the Young Women in our Work- 
houses” is written with the object of elevating 
workhouse life. That this can be done has been 
proved by Mrs. Barnett’s own experience, but it 
needs faith, courage, sympathy. How many women 
are there who have all this and more, and yet do 
not know how to utilise their great gifts! The 
American journalist who writes on International 
Copyright” has not written altogether in vain. He 
has certainly shown that the injustice charged upon 
American publishers is not so great as it has been 
supposed to be. But the answer of an English 
author, if not always effective, is clever, Mr. 
Wemyss Reid’s article on ‘‘Lord Derby at the 
Foreign Office is sure to attract much attention. 
It is an interesting justification, but wo fear his 
lordship’s policy, however honest, was weak and 
vacillating. Haworth’s” is admirably carried on 
—perhaps a little too violently (?) but still, generally, 


with well-directed force, 
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In Blackwood this month Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope’s John Caldigate” is concluded. We shall 
be surprised if the general judgment concerning it 
be not that it shows greater power than any of Mr. 
Trollope’s previous novels, The criticism on 
French novels, in Contemporary Literature,” is 
the best of that series of articles, showing wide 
knowledge and extremely delicate criticism. ‘* The 
Destruction of Szegedin is painfully interesting. 
We are glad to find Blackwood sound on the Bank 
Failures question, but it is invariably sound on 
anything relating to currency and credit. Of course 
the Duke of Argyll receives a scolding in an article 
on his recent motion, but the scolding will do no 
harm. 

We may guess at the writer of Susanna: an 
Introduction — surely by a lady's hand well 
accustomed to the Cornhill. Those who have 
ceased to read Spenser—and very few read him 
nowadays — will, it may be hoped, be drawn 
towards him by Mr. Dowden’s article in the same 
magazine ; and who will not be attracted by the 
light, ingenious little scientific paper, ‘‘ Pleased 
with a Feather,” with reflections such as these? 


For the interesting point about a feather is really this, 
that it grew. It was not made in a moment, like a 
bullet poured red-hot into a mould; its little airy 
plumes, branched like a fern into tiny waving filaments, 
were developed by slow steps, piece after piece, and 
spikelet after spikelet. And what is true of this 
particular bit of down which I hold in my fingers, 
trembling like gossamer at every breath and every 
pulse, is also true of plumage as a whole in the history 
of animal evolution. To my mind that great fact, that 
everything has grown, throws a fresh and wonderful 
interest into every little object which we can pick up 
about our fields or our houses. The old view of crea- 
tion, which represented it as single and instantaneous, 
made each creature or each organ seem like a mere 
piece of moulded mechanism, with no history, no 
8 and no recognisable relation to its like elsewhere. 

ut the new view, which represents creation as con- 
tinuous, progressive, and regular, teaches us to see in 
every species or every structure a result of previous 
causes, an adaptation to pre-existing needs. Thus we 
are enabled to find in a flower, a fruit, or a feather, 
innumerable clues which lead us back to its ultimate 
origin, and give delightful exercise to our intelligence 
in tracing out the probable steps by which this complex 
whole has been produced. 

But what induced the CornAiii to insert in June 
% An Invitation to the Sledge,” which might at 
least have waited over till next Christmas? We 
have had enough experience of cold without having 


our imaginations exercised upon it at this season. 


An article, which will probably excite no little 
talk, appears in the University Magazine the Pre- 
ternatural in the Present Day.” It is an account 
of the exploits of a well-known clairvoyant who is 
now lecturing and practising in London. We can 
say no more of it at present than, if all be true, ’tis 
strange if true. But we are not at all surprised to be 
informed that the question as to who countenances 
the fashionable clairvoyants may be answered in a 
very simple manner, by taking down a certain red 
book from the library shelves. Dr, Garth Wilkin- 
son’s portrait appears as the Contemporary Por- 
trait this month, with a highly appreciative 
memoir. And there is a pleasant notice of Mr. 
Butt, who was once the editor of the University. 
The author says, with both justice and grace— 


It was perhaps no fault of his that he left so little of 
his mark on the land legislation of the Liberal party, 
and in compensation it may be admitted that he greatly 
helped to enlighten the Conservatives on this question. 
The tendency of his proposals on University education 
was distinctly retrograde and obscurantist, nor can he 


be acquitted in regard to this matter from at least in- 


tellectual blame. That he ever really hoped to carry 
Home Rule is open to doubt. For our own part we 
doubtif he knew what he meant by the words. His 
political career was a failure, because he tried what 
neither he nor any man could do; his professional career 
was a failure, because he would not do what he might 
have done. Of his private life we have purposely 
refrained from speaking, but those who knew him can 
testify to the brightness of his wit, the geniality of his 
manners, the kind and lovable nature of the man. 

Mr. Joseph Hatton’s articles on Free Trade 
and Protection,” the last of which appears in 
Tinsley’s Magazine this month, are, we see, to be re- 
published. Mr. Hatton’s views will not be relished 
by many readers, and there is a tone in them 
that is not altogether wise, but we quite agree 
with the author when he says to his readers, Do 
not be hoodwinked by theories, and let your vote 
upon the subject be above party and above preju- 
dioe.“ We have two Bohemian articles in this 
number, but one deals with Bohemia proper, and 
the other with Bohemia not so proper. And there is 
a l ght paper on Flirts,” and the two tales are well 
up to the average—the first, indeed, by Mr. Buxton, 
above the average. The other fiction writers are 
Mrs. Fraser and Mabel Collins, who has one or two 
touches of a well-known style. 

London Society is for the most part light—as 
usual, The history of the Comedie Francaise, about 
which the daily journals are telling us so much, is 


read with accustomed pleasure another chapter in 
the history of Fortunes made in Business. This 
time Richard Hartmann, of Chemnitz, is the 
subject. There is a good deal about Sherry, and 
much that will be new, in a description of Spanish 
vineyards, which leads up to another Bohemian 
article, and that naturally to Truffles.“ There is 
a vein of shrewd wisdom ‘‘ On the Three-cornered 
Way of Looking at Things,” and this will do for 
all — 


1 have come to the common place, but also to the 
common-sense conclusion, that, on the whole, cheerful- 
ness is the right corner to lay hold by. “Serve God 
and be cheerful” was the motto of holy Bishop Hacket. 
„C Cheerfulness is a hymn of praise to God” is a true 
saying. I pray thee, dear wife, be merry in God,” 
wrote Sir Thomas More on the eve of his execution. 
I do not deny that there may be a great deal to be said 
both for the optimistic and the pessimistic views of 
things; and I suppose that the truly philosophical 
thing would be to strike the balance and to steer for a 
via media. But I am conscious that I lean very 
decidedly to one side. I lean more to the optimist 
side than to the pessimist. The apex of the three- 
cornered view shall. be crowned and happy with this 
idea of cheerfulness, I cannot, with the conflict and 
tragedy and sorrow that are around us, believe that this 
is really the best of al! possible worlds. Yet if things 
are not for the best, we may yet make the best of 
them. I cannot sympathise with those who, if they 
can keep their snug homes and snug incomes, ask no 
other heaven. But still less can I endorse this pesti- 
lential pessimist theory. But whatever the sorrows of 
life, I endorse the words of our grand poetess :— 

I thank Thee while my days go on, 

I bless Thee while my days go on ; 

Through dark and dread, through fire and frost, 
With emptied arms and treasure lost, 

I thank Thee while my days go on. 


The Sunday at Home is one of the best numbers 
recently published. Miss Giberne’s tale is, for 
instance, one of her best; and Mr. Tallack writes 
with gloomy foreboding of the future of Germany— 
writes from observation, and is not alone in his 


in the science of which he is one of the greatest of 
masters, Will everybody recognise in ‘‘ Mrs. C. 
Garnett,” who writes on ‘ Scotch Navvies,” that 
friend of navvies and author of ‘‘ Hedley Vicars,” 
once Miss Marsh: We meet with the same lady 
again in Margery Keene’s Prayer,” in the Sunday 
Magazine. Miss Chessar is another of our best 
lady-writers. This month she treats of ‘ Brain 
Marvels, or Work without Thought.” The other 
contents of this magazine are of the best character 
for popular reading. 

The Day of Rest would be welcome if only for 
Dean Vaughan’s Private Prayer and Public 
Worship,” and for the beautiful little sketch of 
„Miss Olive’s Boys, one of the best of the kind we 
have read. 

Of magazines for boys and girls we are glad to 
report again that the Boys Own Paper, published 
by the Tract Society, surpasses any other of the 
description that we know.——Little Folks for June 
concludes one of the best of children’s tales, Two 
Fourpenny Bits,” which should be a favourite when 
republished, as, of course, it will be. Louie” 
is drawn with singular skill and humour. Mr. 
Kingston gives us a tale here,.and there are papers 
about toys, and the butterfly, and canaries, and 
animal friendships. 

St. Nicholas is—well, what St. Nicholas always 
is—still the best illustrated and best written of 
children’s magazines. 

Peep Show has lately made great strides towards 
a higher merit, both in writing and in illustration. 
It is very original, There are papers this month by 
Dr. George Macdonald, Mr. Proctor, and Julian 
Hawthorne. Need anybody say more ? 

We have now left on our table, amongst other 
magazines, the Prize Paper, with tales and other 


judgment. Canon Rawlinson’s on The Religion of 
the ancient Iranians”; Mr. Lansdell’s continuation 
of his very original description of his Tour in 
Northern Russia”; and the ‘* Recollections of a 
Kent Village, all are extremely fresh. There are a 
few stanzas on Sunshine” with an old-fashioned ring 
about them, somewhat of George Herbert’s metal, 
that our readers will not blame us for quoting :— 


But yesterday I saw the landscape lie 
All lustreless beneath a leaden sky, 
Sweet sounds were hushed; no flowret dared to 


peep, 
Nature was dead, or lost in dreamless sleep. 
To-day a thousand brilliants gem the ground, 
And sweetest music fills the welkin round. 


But yesterday all life did joyless seem 

All work was toil, all pleasure a past dream, 

Best friends were cold, all purposes ran cross, 
The gain I sought, once mine, was turned to loss. 
To-day life’s prose is sweetest poesy, 

So doth heart sunshine all things glorify. 


The Leiswre Hour has a very good portrait and 
memoir of Elihu Burritt, the latter including a very 
correct estimate of that philanthropist’s character. 
There are also a memoir and portrait of Senor 
Castelar, some facts in which will be quite new. 
‘*Clairvoyance” gives curious information which 
will not be very pleasing to those who ‘‘go in for 
this sort of thing.” The rest of the contents are 
very varied, ~ 

Look at the Garden in June” in Cassell’s Family 
Magazine, where you will find some brief practical 
suggestions which should be of advantage, and the 
„Family Doctor” is perhaps less old-fashioned 
than usual, in Tonio Remedies, and How to 
Use Them.“ Our own advice is—throw most of 
them away. There is, as usual, great practical 
knowledge in many of the other articles—such as 
„Our Pigeon Cote, How to make Jellies 
Clear and Bright,” What to Wear,” ‘‘ How to 
Obtain a Clerkship in the Railway Service.” How 
did people get along before Cassell’s Magazine told 
them all about such matters ?——The Quiver has 
almost equally good matter but, as the reader 
needs not to be informed, of, for the most part, a 
distinctive religious tone. Note especially, this 
month, Dr. Hanna’s God, the Giver of 
Strength.” | 

In Golden Hours Madame Coulin continues 
her pretty, homely story, and Mr. Heath 
gives us a very good sketch of M. Hyacinthe 
Loyson, Note the curious resemblance in the 
portrait to that of Mr. Ward Beecher. Other papers 
are exceedingly well written and interesting, and 
Dr. Whittemore is certainly improving this plea- 
sant periodical. 

Good Words, The authoress of ‘‘ Young Mrs. 
Jardine” shows, we thiok, the finest dramatic 
power that she has exhibited since ‘‘ John Halifax ’ 
appeared. Dr. Fothergill preaches an admirable 
lay sermon on the Moral Lessons of Physiology,” 
illustrating the physical law that the sins of the 
fathers descend to the chird and fourth generations. 
Sir William Thomson's paper on “‘ Terrestial Mag- 


evidently written with good knowledge. Again we 


nestism and the Mariner’s Compass” is a chapter 


matter for young persons ; the original designs—all 
by the young—are remarkably good.——-The Boy’s 
World is still another new candidate, and shows 
enterprise in the conductors.——The Hvangelical 
Magazine contains a fine portrait of Dr. Hugh 
Macmillan, with a characteristic article by him ; 
and a timely paper for all patriots by Mr. Baldwin 
Brown.——There are also, which we cannot notice 
this month, Kind Words, the United Presbyterian 
Magazine, the Scottish Congregational Magazine, 
Sunshine, the Mission Life, the Christian Treasury, 
the Family Treasury, the Fireside, the Tract Maga- 
zine, and the Christian Penny Magazine—the two 
latter of our oldest remembranoe.—— The Day of 
Days contains probably the last contribution of 
Frances Ridley Havergal, whose comparatively 
early death was announced on Saturday. Miss 
Havergal was one of the most chaste and poetical 
writers of devotional poetry, who will probably 
rank higher than either Anne Steele or Mrs, 
Hemans. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Excursions into Purzledom. By the late Tom 
Hoop and his sister, Mrs, Bnopznir. (Strahan and 
Co.) The literature of nursery puzzles, charades, 
and riddles is somehow associated with an inferior 
order of genius. There is no reason that it should 
be so, save for the accident that it has been so, 
Undoubtedly, much of an empty, trifling, and 
almost degrading character has been printed and 
published under this head; the writers and pub- 
lishers evidently being under the impression that 
anything would do for children. All this is now 
changed. The advance in nursery literature in 
our time has been immense; and it is not too much 
to say that some of the best children’s books 
produced recently belong also to the highest 
order of imaginative literature. We need only 
think of Lewis Carroll’s ‘‘ Alice,” of Miss Inge- 
low’s ‘‘ Mopsy the Fairy,” or of Mrs, Ewing’s two 
last books, as samples of very distinct classes. The 
late Mr. Tom Hood and his sister have done for the 
specific department of puzzles what these authors 
have done in the more general field. They have 
elevated and raised it to the rank of literature. 
The amount of ingenuity, of knowledge, and of 
delightfully quaint humour which these authors 
have thrown into this volume is really astonishing. 
We ourselves confess to having re-read many of 
these bits of delicious fooling and extravaganza with 
great zest ; for we were, we fear, too much of chil- 
dren- and let the severely critical smile as they 
may—not to have relieved some spare half-hours 
over them, in the midst of a little group, when 
they first appeared in the Magazine for 
the Young, published by Messrs, Strahan. and 
Co. Let the children have such books 
and revel in them; for they not only amuse but 
inform and educate. Above all, such a book as 
this cannot but promote social and kindly feelings. 
It may be said that children are by nature social 
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enough. We ate not quite sure of that in these 
days of over-refinement and morbidity, which alas 
even invade the nursery, promoting. ill-health, 
sapping the natural spirits, and in very truth 
shortening valuable lives, Every effort to counter- 
act this is worthy ef decided support from parents 
in every grade of life, There is one point we must 
note as a disadvantage—but an unavoidable one (un- 
less there were really to be two books)—viz., that the 
solutions are too easily got at, placed as they are, at 
the end of the volume ; and the children’s impa- 
tience will sometimes lessen the gently-exciting 
influence which otherwise would have been given 
to their inventive mental faculties. The book is 
delightful both outside and in—that is our last 
word about it. | 

The Odyssey of Homer done into English Prose. 
By 8. H..Burcuzr, M. A., and A. Lana, M.A. 
(London : Macmillan and Co.) That one, at least, 
of the translators of the Odyssey into prose was not 
limited in his choice by incapacity for verse, the 
following fine sonnet will show :— 


As one that for a weary space has lain 
Lulled by the song of Circe and her wine, 
In gardens near the pale of Proserpine, 
Where that aen isle forgets the main, 
d only the low lutes of love complain, 
And only shadows of wan lovers pine, 
As such an one were glad to know the brine, 
Salt on his lips, and the large air again ; 
So, gladly, from the songs of modern speech 
Men turn, and see the stars, and feel the free 
Shrill wind beyond the close of heavy flowers; 
And thro’ the music of the languid hours 
They hear, like ocean on a western beach, 
The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 


The question whether Homer should be translated into 
prose or verse, and if into the latter into what kind 
of verse, is, as these translators say, a purely rela- 
tive one; of Homer there can be no final trans- 
lation.” Sir Wallis Scott is reported to have said 


that Pope’s Homer was good enough for him. And. 


there are probably many who would prefer a stir- 
ting rendering in verse to a more faithful prose 
translation. To such we odmend the following 
sentences from the introduction :— 

We have tried to transfer, not all the truth about the 
poem, but the historical truth, into English. In this 
process Homer must lose at least half his charm, his 

right and equable speed, the musical current of that 
narrative which, like the river of Egypt, flows from an 
undiscoverable source, and mirrors the temples and 
palaces of unforgotten gods and kings. Without this 
music of verse only a half truth about Homer can be 
told; but, then, it is that half of the truth which, at 
this moment, it seems most nec to tell. This is 
the half of the truth that the translators who use verse 
cannot easily tell, They must be adding to Homer, 
talking with Pope about ‘‘tracing the mazy lev’ret o’er 
the lawn,” or with Mr. Worsley about the islands that 
are stars of the blue Agean, or with Dr. Hawtrey 
about “ the earth’s soft arms,” when Homer says nothing 
about the mazy lev'ret, or the stars of blue Egean, 
or the “ soft artis of earth.“ 

It is only the want of space that compels us to 
refrain from quoting passages of this accurate and 
graceful translation. 

The Post-Hauilian Prophets, Haggai, Zechariah, 
Malachi. With Introduction and Notes, By 
Marcus Dops, D. D. (T. and T. Clark.) This is 
another of the extremely useful Handbooks for 
Bible Readers” which are being brought out by 
Messrs. Clark, under the editorship of Dr, Dods 


and Mr, Whyte. In the present volume there is a 
preliminary essay of great ability on the Prophets 
and Prophecy.” We take from it the following 
description :— 

The prophets formed a line of inspired advisers and 


censors of morals; able in every emergency to give the 
right direction ; foreseeing when the enemies of Israel 


should be resisted, and when submission was necessary; 


eu to put the right interpretation on every 
national disaster; commissioned to recall the people 
from all backsliding, to repress prevalent vice, to alarm 
the formalists and the immoral, and to disclose an 
encouraging future to the faithful. God was revealing 
Himself in the history of Israel, and the prophets were 
sent to guide the history towards its determined end 
to shed light on all God’s dealings with the people, an 
guide them forward step by step. It was through the 
rophecy running alongside of the N as well as 
igh the history itself, that God did in point of 

fact make Himself known. It is, therefore, true, as 
Rothe says, that prophecy is no mere adjunct of 
revelation, attached to it from without in order to 
prove it to us, but is itself a constituent part of 
revelation. 


Besides the general introduction, there is a special 
introduction to each of the three books treated, and 
these are followed by the text, with analytical and 
explanatory notes. Some of these are admirable, 
but others are somewhat forced. However, the 
work as a whole can scarcely be praised too 


highly, 


An Indian translation of Romeo and Julict has 
been played in Bombay. In that musical language 
* — grag om ae — gp 2 Vilasvati.“ 

a meeting of the proprietors of 
Exeter Hall this day (Wednesday) x poi the 
question whether the hall shall be sold for theatrical 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 
THE CENTRAL NONCONFORMIST COMMITTEE, 


The Central Nonconformist Committee have 
issued the following circular to the Nonconformist 
body throughout the country :— 

86, New. street, Birmingham, June 9, 1879. 
„Sir,. — We respectfully invite your grave and 
urgent attention to the University Education 
(Ireland) Bill,’ now under the consideration of the 
House of Commons, It is described as ‘a bill to 
make better provision for University education in 
Ireland,’ but its distinct object is to secure the 
application of à million and a half of money, 
accruing to the nation from the disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, to the maintenance of colleges 
which will be almost exclusively Roman Catholic. 
No Nonconformist denomination in this country 
would presume to ap to the Government for 
such a subsidy, the Church of England itself would 
not dare to ask for it; and we submit that no 
political exigencies ought to induce any party in 
the State to concede such a demand when made on 
behalf of the Roman Catholic Charch in Ireland. 


The means by which it is proposed to obtain this 
result are perfectly undisguised, and they will 
prove effective. The Senate will have the power 
of affiliating colleges, and the affiliated colleges and 
their students will alone partake of the enormous 
grant that is demanded. It is expressly provided 
that no exhibition, scholarship, or fellowship shall 
be granted to any person attending lectures at any 
other university or college. On behalf of every 
student who —— through his four years’ course 
and takes his degree in arts, the affiliated college will 
receive 110/,, or 1507. if he passes ‘with honour.’ 
These results fees may be doubled in all cases in 
which the students obtain exhibitions, scholarships, 
and fellowships. For every student passing in law 
or engineering the college will receive 75/., or 1051. 
it he passes with honour.’ The grants for successful 
Attudents in medicine and surgery are to be the 
same as for those who pass in arts. These grants 
are to the colleges, and are in addition to the exhi- 
bitions, scholarships, and fellowships which are to 
be granted to the students. To assist the colleges 
to gain this sum, the Senate will be empowered to 
pay the salaries of as many lecturers as the college 
authorities may deem necessary. Still further, to 
increase the efficiency of the colleges without 
expense to the Roman Catholic Church, the Senate 
is authorised to build, establish, and maintain 
laboratories, museums, and libraries. On educa- 
tional grounds the bill is open to the strongest 
objections, and, as it stands, contains no securit 
that the property appropriated to the colle 1 
be permanently devoted to educational p es. 
The ciroumstances of both political parties place 
them under 12 strong inducements to accept 
a measure of this character, and there is, therefore, 
especial and pressing necessity that the most 
strenuous and uncompromising resistance should be 
offered to it at every stage. 
Wo are, yours faithfully, 

% W. MippLemorg, Chairman; 

% R. W. DALE, 

% H. W. CRoOssLxx, 

6% J, JENKYN BROWN, 
This circular has been issued in accordance with 
resolutions previously adopted condemning the 
O’Conor Don’s bill. 


THE WESLEYANS AND THE BILL. 


The following is from the Watchman, which, we 
need hardly say, is the principal organ of the 
Wesleyan Methodists “It has been stated that 
a Presbyterian or a Methodist college may be 
affiliated to St. Patrick’s University, and may 
share in these grants. And so far as the letter of 
the bill is concerned, they may ; but practically it 
is certain they will not. The General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland has passed 
a resolution condemning the bill on several grounds, 
and the head of the Wesleyan College in Dublin 
has disclaimed any wish to profit by its provisions. 
We are thus shut up to the conclusion that the real 
character and bearing of this measure do not har- 
monise with the soft words with which it has been 
introduced, It is really an attempt to reverse the 

olicy upon which Parliament has acted in re- 

erence to Ireland, and to bring back those denomi- 
national endowments which have been so recently 
condemned. How far the attempt is likely to 
succeed is at present uncertain. Members on both 
sides of the House have spoken in its favour ; but 
the Government, however desirous to get rid of a 
difficult question, will hesitate to offend the Pro- 
testantism of the country; and the Voluntaries 
cannot with any consistency abet a scheme of con- 
current endowment. Happily the bill has not yet 
passed the second reading. The promoter (good, 
easy man !) would fain have it quickly read a second 
time, and then allow ample time for discussion of 
details in committee. He was not anxious to fix 
the source whence the endowment should be 
derived! He would be willing to take it from the 
Church — or from other sources if that were 
unavailable! But the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not accessible to these blandishments, and 
declined to facilitate the second reading by giving 
any portion of the Government’s time for the 
adjourned debate. There is, therefore, yet time to 
defeat the scheme if the constituencies will express 


Hon. Secs,” 


doing this 


et everyone who has a vote writé to his 


6 


representative or representatives and ask him or 
them to take part in preventing the success of a 
measure which would in its results be disastrous 
in a high degree, not only to Ireland, but to the 
great empire of which she makes so important a 
art. 
' RESOLUTIONS OF RELIGIOUS BODIES AND 
MEETINGS, 


The committee of the Congregational Union have 
resolved to petition against the bill. 

The Surrey Congregational Union had the subject 
before it at its meeting yesterday, and passed 
resolutions adverse to the measure. 

Yesterday a meeting on the subject was held at 
the National Club, under the presidency of Mr. 
Holt, M.P. It was well attended, and was 
addressed by gentlemen connected with the various 
Universities of England, Scotland, and Ireland, It 
was unanimously resolved :— 


That the bill would establish an institution un- 
paralleled in its constitution, and most objectionable in 
its character ; would be unjust to existing Universities, 
inimical to sound academic culture, and injurious to 
civil and religious liberty. 


The committee of the Protestant Alliance have 
issued a statement of objections to the bill, in which 
they say :— 
The tendency of the proposed bill is to promote 
sectarian education, and, as a consequence, to increase 
the lamentable divisions already existirxg between 
opposing creeds, to degrade the standard of higher 
ucation, to pauperise all classes of students, and to 
impoverish the existing Universities. In return for 
this, there is no evidence that the proposed measure 
would satisfy the Roman Catholics of Ireland, nor is it 
likely that it would do so, unless it be so worked as to 
assign to the Papal hierarchy the complete control of 
education—a retrograde step fatal to the welfare of 
Ireland, and a reversal of all the educational efforts of 
the statesmen of later years. 


The Yorkshire Baptist Association, which repre- 
sents eighty-four churches, has unanimously 
adopted a resolution condemnatory of the bill. It 
was moved by the Rev. W. Medley, classical 
tutor of Rawdon College, in an emphatic speech. 
A correspondent writes that ‘‘it may truly be said 
that the whole of the Baptists in Yorkshire are 
opposed to so audacious a measure.“ 


At the annual meetings of the Northamptonshire 
Baptist Association, held on June 3 and 4, it was 
resolved :— | 

That this meeting of the representatives of the 
Northamptonshire Baptist Association, convened at 
Prince’s-street Chapel, Northampton, June 3, 1879, 
desires to record its disapproval of the University Edu- 
cation (Ireland) Bill brought into the House of Commons 
by The O’Conor Don. 

It is of opinion that the effect of the bill will be to 
endow the sectarian colleges to be affiliated to the pro- 

osed iy ota # to prejudice the interests of the 
— University and Queen's Colleges; and to mis- 
appropriate the surplus money secured the Irish 
Church Act, which surplus, according to the Act, was 
to be appropriated mainly to the relief of unavoidable 
calamity and suffering as Parliament might afterwards 
direct. This meeting, therefore, calls upon the mem- 
bers for the borough of Norchampton and the members 
for the two divisions of the county to withhold from the 
bill their support. 


At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
Nottingham and Notts Nonconformist Association, 
a on the 9th inst., the following resolution was 

0 :— 

That this committee, while prepared to approve of 
I measure which should aim at establishing a national 
university for Ireland on the lines of the University of 
London—an examining board with power to grant 
degrees, after examination, to all comers—is constrained 
to offer its unhesitating opposition to the bill of The 
O' Conor Don now before the House of Commons, on the 
grounds—(1) That it would result in the practical 
endowment from national funds of sectarian colleges ; 
and (2) that it would subject to unfair competition the 
Queen’s Colleges of Ireland, which have been created 
for the express purpose of promoting the higher secular 
education of the people, 


At a meeting of electors of the eo 
and Wesleyan denominations, held at Llandeillo on 
Monday, June 2, a resolution was ed condemna- 
ae | of the University Education (Ireland) Bill, 

t a large and influential meeting of Nonconfor- 
mist ministers of various denominations, includin 
the Wesleyans, held last week in Hull, very decide 
opposition was manifested to the bill of The O’Conor 
Don. The following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted :— 

While the University to be created by the bill would 
be professedly undenominational in character, and 
aim only at secular results, denominational colleges 
affiliated to the University would annually receive large 
sums of public money, in the form of exhibitions, 
scholarships, and fellowships assigned to their students ; 
of result fees, payable direct to the colleges ; of sala- 
ries to college lecturers ; and of museums, libraries, 
and laboratories. The bill is therefore practically a 
bill of concurrent endowment for sectarian colleges, in 
the guise of a measure for endowing a secular Uni- 
versity. 

The primary purpose of the bill is further shown by 
the provisions which prevent the affiliation to the Uni- 
versity of colleges connected with existing Universities 
in Ireland, and which disqualify students in such 
colleges for receiving any of the berefits conferred by 
the bill ; thereby excluding from the University those 
who are connected with unsectarian institutions, and, 
in a corresponding degree, nurturing the constituency 
and the spirit of the new University. 

Not only would the denominational colleges endowed 
by the bill be free from Parliamentary supervision, 
but, while the Queen’s University and Colleges aro 
maintained by annual votes in Parliament, the proposed 
University would be in possession of a permanent 


their 1 And as the readiest method of 


endowment, which might amount to a million and a 
half sterling. 
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That an inevitable result of the operation of the 
measure would be to weaken the Queen's University 
and Queen’s Colleges, the advantages of which are 
increasingly appreciated, and to give new strength to 
sectarianism in education ; the discouragement of which 
has been the aim of much recent legislation. We are 
strongly opposed to the bill, and will use our best efforts 
to prevent it from passing into law. 

In the course of the meeting it was remarked 
that the silence of the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
was probably a matter of policy, and they were 
keeping quiet in order not to rouse Protestant 
opposition. The resolutions were moved by the 
Rev. H. W. Holland, and seconded by the Rev. 
H. T. Robjohns. 

At a meeting of leading Liberals and Noncon- 
formists of Cambridge, held on Friday, it was 
resolved, on the motion of Mr. Neville Goodman, 
M. A., St. Peter's, seconded by the Rev. W. A. 
Gutteridge, St. John’s :— 

That this meeting, having considered the provisions 
of the Irish University Bill, strongly disapproves of it, 
because—first, it is an attempt to encourage the esta- 
blishment and endowment of denominational colleges ; 
secondly, it is a reversal of the principles of the Irish 
Church Act and recent measures of University legisla- 
tion; and, thirdly, it diverts to improper ends a large 
sum derived from the disendowment of the Irish 
Church. 

The Derby Committee of the Liberation Society 
have petitioned against the bill, and requested the 
borough and county members to support their 
prayer. 

EXTRACTS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

A barrister writes: As regards endowment, it 
is clear that, to use a metaphor of which lawyers 
are fond, this University will be merely a conduit 
pipe to feed the colleges. And apart from the 
question of endowment, I do not think this scheme 
is good from an educational point of view. Instead 
of fostering a common University life, it will, as it 
appears to me, keep the students apart, not only 
from those of rival Universities, but from each 
other, and separate them into small knots of some 
twenty each.” 

A minister of the Episcopal Church in Ireland 
writes :—‘‘ The alleged failure of the Queen's 
Colleges arises from no objection of the Romanists to 
avail themselves of such advantages, but from the 
hostility of the priests. You know as well as I do the 

inding and galling oppression exercised over Irish 

man Catholics by their priests. Now these priests 
know well that their tyranny is only resting on the 
oss ignorance of their people, and accordingly 
they do all they can to keep them from the Queen's 
Colleges. This Irish University Bill is simply an 
attempt to teach ignorant traditions by those who 
refuse to teach science and true knowledge. 
The probable effect of the proposed hill on the 
Queen’s Colleges and Dublin University will be of a 
most disastrous kind. Every student whose parents 
can be influenced by the priests will be withdrawn 
from them.” | 

A Dublin letter contains the following :—‘‘I do 
not believe there is any widespread, genuine unwil- 
lingness on the part of the Roman Catholic laity to 
send their sons to the Queen's Colleges. All m 
intercourse with the more intelligent and educate 
Roman Catholics I know leads me to the very oppo- 
site conclusion. But these colleges have to meet the 
persistent and deadly hatred of the Roman Catholic 
bishops and clergy, and the wonder is that any 
Roman Catholics have the courage to oppose their 
clerical authorities and send their children. Taking 
this unceasing opposition into account, I do not 
think we can speak of failure. I am satisfied that 
the laity, if left to themselves, would set use the 
colleges, and if they be upheld, I believe .the col- 
leges will win the day. To pass this bill will be 
to doom the colleges so far as Roman Catholics are 
concerned. It will leave the laity no excuse for 
disobeying the priest or bishop. It will put an 
instrument into the hands of the Church authori- 
ties which they will use unsparingly. It will 
destroy all chance of the colleges becoming a success 
amongst the Roman Catholics; and if they fail 
completely for them, it will be difficult to maintain 

these colleges for any others. Save in Belfast, 
other denominations will not supply students in 
sufficient number to make it reasonable to continue 
their support.” 

The influential Welsh newspaper the Baner, pub- 
lished at Denbigh, has expressed its strong dis- 
approval of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s speech in support 
of the bill ; and has declared the explanation which 
he has offered to be wholly unsatisfactory. 

From a Scarborough letter we learn that ‘‘ the 
executive committee of the Liberal Association 
have petitioned against the bill, and have sent it 
for presentation to Sir Harcourt Johnstone, M.P. 
This will unmistakably show him what is the 
feeling of the Liberal constituency here.” 


SCOTCH OPINION. 

At the General Assembly of the Free Church of 
Scotland it was resolved, on the motion of Dr. 
Begg, that the General Assembly petition against 
the bill. In the course of his speech Dr. Begg 
quoted a letter from the Principal of the Wesleyan 
College at Belfast, addressed to Mr. Corry, M.P. 
The writer said: 


I yesterday wrote hurr edly, but somewhat at length, 
to Mr. W. M‘Arthur, M.P., pointing out the insidious, 
disingenuous, and thoroughly Ultramontane character 
of the bill. It is what no true Protestant—indeed, 
what no man, truly awake to the benefits of civil and 
religious liberty—would touch. It does say— We will 
allow the State to flaunt its secular flag over the 
University, if the University is bound to use the 
million and a half sterling in purely Roman Catholic 


nonsense about the Wesleyans compromising them: 
selves by complicity with such legislation, either before 
or after the fact, 
The Scottish Executive Committee of the Libera- 
tion Society have arranged to promote petitions 
against the bill throughout Scotland. 
The Disestablishment Committee of the Dunferm- 
line Presbytery have agreed to take action against 
the bill, 
IRISH OPINION, 

The Dublin correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette 
says that much attention is given to the letter of 
Dr. Patrick Moran, Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Ossory, who writes from Rome in reference to the 
University Bill. He says that so far as he under - 
stands the views of his brother bishops, they will 
all pursue the same course. Our Catholic 
2 to University honours and — will be 
able (he says) to avail themselves freely of it; 
though they do not receive the special favour which 
should be shown them in order to put them on a 
footing of equality with the Protestants and infidels 
who have such special advantages in T. C. D. and in 
the Queen's Colleges. Much, of course,” (Dr. 
Moran adds) “ will depend on the manner in which 
the bill may be carried out, and on the organisation 
of the senate.” Still,“ he adds, we have no 
prima facie reason for supposing that the present 
Government will not show us fair play in this. ” 

A letter from Belfast informs us that the Pres- 
bytery there is taking action in the matter, 


It is stated that the Roman Catholic lay declara- 
tion in favour of the O’Conor Don’s bill is receiving 


a large number of signatures in Dublin and in the 
North of Ireland. 


On Wednesday evening last a dinner was given 
to Mr. Lewis, M.P., in Londonderry, by a number 
of his political friends, The hon. member, who has 
been absent for a considerable part of the Parlia- 
mentary session, thus referred to The O’Conor Don’s 
bill in the course of his after-dinner speech :— 

The hierarchy of the Roman Catholic Church have 
always loudly proclaimed their inevitable hostility to 


the system of mixed education not directly under the 


guidance and control of such hierarchy. This bill is 
stated to be brought forward by its author and sup- 
porters in order to accomplish the removal of that griev- 
ance, even though it obtains less than they think them- 
selves entitled to; and we may be quite sure that, 
except for answering to a great extent the end in view, 
we should have never heard of it at all. Are we not, 
therefore, driven to look upon this measure as one 
initiated by Roman Catholics in order to establish a 
thoroughly denominational University, and to endow it 
out of public funds. Is it necessary for me to prove 
that such a proceeding is not only in direct opposition 
to the general policy of the Legislature for many years 
past—(Hear, hear)—and that it is an express violation 
of the cardinal principle of the Irish Church Disesta- 
blishment Act ; and, further, that it is a direct attack 
on the Queen’s Colleges and University, which were 
formed upon expressly agp pea lines and principles ? 
Is it not, moreover, equally clear that it is unfair to the 
last degree to such institutions as Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Oxford and Cambridge Universities, whose 
institutions and endowments have been treated within 
the last few years in a totally opposite way, in order to 
open them for the advantage and acceptance of 
members of all religious denominations. (Hear, hear). 
Apart, moreover, from the question of the denomina- 
tional character of the institutions so to be created, 
what is to be said of the proposal to endow this Uni- 
versity out of the surplus funds of the disgstablished 
Church? Assuredly, if looking back ten years we had 
been told that such a mode of 2 of such 
funds would be seriously proposed in the British 
House of Commons, the idea would have been 
laughed at; and it is to my mind perfactly clear 
that the majority of English and Scotch representa- 
tives, Liberal or Conservative, would not have been 
found, even in the Parliament of 1868, that would 
have passed the Disestablishment Act if such a mode 
of application had been provided for. I need hardly 
remind you that, for the express * „ of shutting 
out such an application of the surplus funds, the Legis- 
lature introduced a specific clause, No. 68, indicatin 
in a general way that such funds should be appli 
for the relief of unavoidable distress and suffering ; 
and that clause was based upon statements made 
by the author of the Disestablishment Act, that the 
object he had in view was to prevent such heart- 
burnings and religious bitterness as would necessarily 
ensue if such a mode of application as that now pro- 
posed were left open or possible. (Hear, hear.) It 
may not be in the recollection of all of you that 
some three or four years ago the late Mr. Butt—whose 
recent death every Irishman, whatever his political 
opinions may be, may heartily deplore on many grounds 
—introduced a bill into the House of Commons 
for establishing a similar University, and to endow it 
out of public funds; but such a measure was sum- 
marily rejected. The question will then arise in your 
minds, how is it that such a proposition as that now 
before us was not at once repudiated by the leaders 
on both sides, and especially, I may say, by the Govern- 
ment and by Mr. Gladstone, the distinguished author 
of the Disestablishment Act? This is, indeed, the most 
painful, perplexing, and dangerous part of the present 
osition of affairs, When the bill was before the 
ouse this day fortnight, I was struck with the 
cautious and reticent way in which both the Marquis 
of Hartington and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
dealt with it. They were afraid either to praise or 
blame the principle of the measure, and it seemed 
that each desired to put off the evil day of having to 
speak their minds upon its merits, I think I am 
entitled to speak plainly upon this state of things, 
and to 1 it to the desire of the leaders of 
both parties not to offend a particular section of the 
House in view of a general election —(applause) and 
furthermore, that the influence and effect of the pre- 
cedent found in the Intermediate Education Act of last 
year was nage to be felt. The thin end of the 
wedge, to all intents and purposes, was then inserted, 
and The O’Conor Don simply seeks to drive it home. 


Colleges for Ultramontane purposes. Let no ono talk 


I hope that without undue egotism I, at all events, may 
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say that I was not taken in on that occasion. I felt it 
to be my duty then, ineffectually I admit, to raise the 
warning cry of ‘‘ohsta principiis.” Almost alone 
amongst the Irish members I opposed that bill, and one 
leading ground of my opposition, as you will well recol- 
lect, was that it would inevitably be followed by a 
proposal of the very character of that now before us, 
(Hear, hear.) Iam not by any means sure that my 
position on that measure commended itself to the 
judgment of the majority even of my own supporters 
in the city ; but I felt it involved a serious question of 
principle, affecting ultimately the integrity of the 
present systems of primary and higher education in this 
country, which I believed you desired to maintain io 
their integrity. (Applause. ) 
FORM OF PETITION. 

The following form will be useful to those who 
wish to petition against the bill :— 

To the Honourable the Commons of Great Britain and 

Ireland in Parliament assembled. 

The humble petition of the undersigned (members of 
the Congregation of Protestant Dissenters, assembling 
at Chapel in the county 


? 
of ) (or, inhabitants of 
in the county of ) (or, of the Association 
asembled at 0 1877), 
Sheweth : 


That your petitioners are strongly opposed to 
both the principle and the details of the University 
Education (Ireland) Bill now before your Honourable 
House. They object tojit (1) because they do not 
approve of the endowment, no matter how indirectly, 
of any form of religious opinion, and this measure 
would have the effect of endowing Roman Catholic and 
other denominational colleges ; (2) because they believe 
that if passed it would prove injurious to the existing 
Universities ard colleges in Ireland; (3) because it 
appropriates money derived from the disendowment of 
one Church for the endowment of another, which your 
petitioners contend is not in harmony with the Irish 
Church Act (1869); and * because, while your peti- 
tioners desire to see every facility given for the higher 
education of all Her Majesty’s subjects, a measure of so 
sectarian a character would prejudice the advancement 
of learning, and obstruct the iberal education of the 

Irish pects, which desirable objects are being pro- 

moted, it is believed, by the present undenominational 
universities. 

Therefore your petitioners pray that the bill may 
not become law. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

Signing of petitions. —At least one signature must 
be attached to the sheet on which the petition is 
written ; and the sheets containing the other signa- 
tures should be pasted on to follow, so that the 
whole may forma roll. Except in the case of sick 
persons, no one must sign for another. 

Presentation of Petitions.—It is desirable that 
petitions should, if possible, be presented by a 
member of Parliament eRe the locality 
from which they emanate. In cases where the town 
addresses of members are not known communica- 
tions may be directed House of Commons, 
London.“ 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN THE 
EAST OF LONDON. 


A propos of the remarkable correspondence that 
has been going on in the Times on this subject, and 
on which we have commented elsewhere, it may be 
useful to quote some statistics that have recently 
ap in the Church Times. One of the staff of 
our contemporary devoted a few Sunday mornings 
to visit the following fifteen churches in Bethnal 
— the result of which is given in the subjoined 
table :— 

Population Sittings Adults 
0 in t 


Church. f 

District Church. (about) 
St. Andrew. .  . 8,618 (say) 800 25 
St. Barnabas ce 900 85 
St. Bartholomew. 11,522 700 30 
St. James the Great 4,465 600 25 
St. John ° 11,022 2,000 70 
St. Jude 0 . 10,695 800 80 
St. Matthew Par. Ch. 8,662 1,500 150 
St. Matthias W 1,000 65 
„ FO 800 25 
St. Peter se 1,058 25 
D 8,351 1,100 40 
St. Simon Zelotes 0 5,589 §20 35 
St. Thomas 1 „ 700 40 
St. James the Les 41 1,800 140 
e 8, 000 700 120 
119,824 14,478 905 

Children were not included in the above. It 


seems that nearly every one of these churches is a 
Parliamentary church, built under the Act for 
making spiritual provision in poor populous places. 

The * in reference to the above, says :— 
Having read these figures, we have taken the 
trouble to obtain, on reliable authority, some other 
figures relating to the average attendances at the 
Wes Churches. We are informed that they may 
be assessed as follows :— 


Grove Street, Baptist Church (about)... 500 
Sidney Street, Congregational ... — 
Victoria Park ee ot 1,200 
Seg ree sas 300 
Approach Road, Wesleyan 600 
Mission Church 5 bis 200 
Bethnal Green, Congregational... 500 
Blyth Street, Mission 5 400 
Tent Street, Primitive Methodist 250 
Hackney Road, Wesleyan 600 
Adelphi sid 0 800 
Total 5,500 


Some smaller laces of worship are omitted from 
the above, while Mr. Cuff’s * as it is 
now worshi in the Town l, cannot be 


included. at the tneth dee rommatkabde, ‘The fret 
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THE NONCONFORMIST. 


Jone 11, 1879. 


is, that the Free Churches minister to about six 
times the number of the Established Churches, 
„ most of the churches belonging to the 


Esta ent are Sunday after Sunday nearly 
empty, and that one place of worship would con- 
tain the No wonder 


that this state of things is descri the Church 
Times as 80 ing a i 


p ö 

A correspondent of the Church Times also reports 
as to the attendances at the churches of the Festa 
blishment in Rotherhithe :— 

The number of adults present (unusually large, by the 
way), exclusive of choir, was as follows hor 9 Mary’s 
( h church), 71; St. Paul's 8 17; St. 

bas, 26; Holy Trinity, 42. Total, 156. In your 
leading article of ast week you state that anything 
leas than a communicant roll of ten per cent. of the 
population must be regarded as a failure, either on the 
of the clergy, or in the Church machinery, When, 
wever, not one per cent. attend the ces of the 
Church, there is ample reason to suspect a thorough 
neglect of duty by the clergy, and a complete absence 
of all parochial agencies. 

On this the Liberator remarks :—‘‘ One hundred 
and fifty-six persons in four places of worship! We 
do not charge this state of things to the ‘neglect’ 
of the clergy ; we daresay that many of them work 
hard under the most g veel circumstances, but 
the 6 py — = — blished 1 — . 
adapted to supp 0 wants o ese places, 
Any other institation in such a condition would 
have been disestablished and disendowed long ago. 
It is the fact, according to the Clergy List, that the 
incumbent of St. Mary’s, with its seventy-one 
attendants, receives 1.2741 a year; the other 
incumbents, with the exception of St. Barnabas 
(200/.), receive 300/. a year.” 

One of the many letters on the subject which 
have appeared in the Times is from An East 
London Incumbent.” The writer, after denying 
that the poor are attracted to his church by means 
of doles, on to say :—‘' The fact is, Sir (the 
truth must be told), the spiritual provision for the 

east of London has for a long time been in the 
hands of the Nonconformists. Chapel after chapel 
was erected long before the Church awoke to the 
necessities of the situation, and now the Church is 
tardily endeavouring to cover the lost ground. 
But it is too late. The Nonconformists are masters 
of the field. Their chapels are well filled. There 
is a Baptist minister at the east of London who has 
a cones of 2,000 persons to listen to him 
every Sunday morning. If he wishes to raise any 
money he sits in his tabernacle early in the morn- 
ing to receive the offerings of his flock, and such is 
their enthusiasm that some of them are there with 
their contributions before the doors are open. He 
will collect in this way in one day 300/. I might sit, 
Sir, in my church until I grew into my seat before 
my congregation would bring me even 307. In the 
meantime, the ministers of the Establishment, finding 
themselves in the minority, are driven to the most 


whole of the Sone. 
IL y 


painful expedients to attract le to their empty 
churches. They try Ritualen, or evangelistic 

or concerts, or lectures on Spinoza, or, 
ee ye Mr. M’Gachen, the ‘loafing’ system, 
but all vain. The situation of an East-end 
incumbent is indeed in many respects a pitiable 
one, as some of your correspondents have shown. 
He is set down in the midst of ap tion of 
10,000 or 20,000 artisans and small esmen, to 
whom he is supposed to minister on Sundays and 
weekdays, for he cannot ignore his flock every day 
except wong as does his Nonconformist neigh- 
bour; the ve a certain claim on him as a 
minister of the Establishment. Yet he owes the 
Establishment very little. He has, perhaps, no 
endowment, or an endowment which is next to 
nothing. He has no curate and no lay * 
He has not even that superior social position which 
is said to be the consolation of poor parsons in the 
country. He may, perhaps, be forgiven if he some- 
times casts an envious eye on his brethren a very 
little further west, enjoying their otiwm cum digni- 
tate at Sion College, in 8 of incomes vary - 
ing from 400/. to 2, 000, and with empty parishes 
as well as empty churches. There is only one 
remedy for all these inequalities, a remedy which 
will relieve us from many other disquietudes now 
existing in the Church—the remedy which must 
come sooner or later, and which many of us are 
hoping will not be much longer delayed—the 
remedy of disestablishment.” 


In a leading article on the subject the Times 
says :—‘* The bishop tells us of the careful employ- 
t of exi resources, not without considerable 


men 
sacrifices of patronage and of sentiment, to plant 
new churches where they are wanted; and the 
Rev. John D. M’Gachen calls attention to the alms- 
ving which, while it creates congregations of 
drives away honest men and women. Both 
these processes went on with an increasing inpetus 
in e town in this island till suddenly and rudely 
by the Reformation. So far as regards the 
inevitable failure of every establishment to keep 
pace with human wants, or even to do what is in- 
tended, the Middle Ages are repeating themselves 
in Bethnal-green. There are the new churches; 
there are the clergy, no doubt carefully selected ; 
there are, in many cases, the daily services, the 
choirs, the organs, the decorations, the painted 
windows, the bells duly and often rung, the 
announcements and invitations hung up outside 
or industriously circulated. There are even the 
doles, the half-crowns, and the tickets. Nor is 
there alleged any lack of zeal in the clergy. But 
there are often no congregations in the honest and 
true sense of the word. The laborious and costly 
scheme has failed—at least, in many quarters. 


Some of the new ishes exist only in 
the form of territorial arrangement. If there 


were none to fill the gap, it would be a 
sad case indeed; but to a considerable extent, 
less in our own suburbs than in the country at 
large, various classes of Dissenters are on the alert 
to profit by the failure of the Establishment, There 
are not a few good Churchmen who daily find 
comfort in reflecting that there is this second string 
to the great bow, and that the work is done in one 
way or another. But the Church of England must 
not be content to see its work done by others while 
it receives the honour and the pay. It is bound, 
in its own constitution, never to rest till it has 
itself done the best that can be done to fill ever 
gap and supplement every deficiency. If a churc 
continues empty, or has no other congregation than 
those who are paid to come, there ought to be a 
remedy for it; for a remedy there certainly would 
be found in a similar case of failure in any private 
and public establishment in this country. The 
Church of the metropolis can boast, may be, a score 
good orators, which is about a dozen more than there 
were thirty years ago, and they can fill their own 
churches, Where eloquence is wanting, as it is 
very apt to be wanting, in the exact proportion 
that clergymen are better educated or accustomed 
to better society, there should be at least the pas- 
toral gift. House-visiting clergy, it is said, make 
a church-going people. It is to be conceded 
that a gentleman sent to Bethnal-green with 
an income of £300 a year to fill a large, dull, din 
church with people who, if they come, will not add 
much to its brightness and beauty, has a harder 
task before him than that of a highly educated man 
addressing highly educated and very well dressed 
peo le in a handsome church in a fashionable 
ocality. But, difficult as the task is, disagreeable 
as it may be, and discouraging as all the circum- 
stances undoubtedly are, it is not impossible. All 
men are more or less amenable to the power of 
eloquence. Its very abuses prove the universality 
of its range and effects. There are those who can- 
not discriminate between good logic and bad, or 
between good music and that which is not music at 
all; but there are none who cannot be moved by 
eloquence one way or another. It is the vice of 
Establishments, involving, as they do, patronage, 
purchase, exchange, life incumbencies, se — 
and the utmost exaggeration of ministerial indepen- 
dence, that they almost supersede the uses of elo- 
quence, How, then, does the question stand ? The 
bishop says he has done all he can do out of the 
materials at his command; and we have to admit, 
further, that he cannot create an order of men who 
will do all that is to be done. The vicar says 
that the men sent to the districts and churches 
under view are doing all that they can, princi- 
pally by the collection and distribution of 
alms. If this be true, the result is a melancholy 
failure. The ministers and churches alike are not 
employed for their legitimate purpose. We do not 
build a church and steeple, and endow it in per- 
petuity, to be an adjunct to the Union. A man is 
not educated, ordained, instituted, and raised to a 
rank in society to be a rather bad relieving officer. 
Churches so filled are a failure, dispute it who will. 
Five hundred years ago the Pope would have been 
duly informed by faithful friends that there was an 
opening for him, and some friars of one cut or 
another would have set up on the other side of the 
way, much to the disgust of the respectable secular 
clergyman, cutting off his supplies, intercepting his 
kind tributaries, out-preaching him in the very 
streets, with better processions, better singing, and 
soon with most of the people. The Dissenters and 
missions are doing something of the kind, but even 
they are fastidious in the matter of neighbourhoods 
and atmosphere. Bethnal-green is the very Avernus 
of our Elysian Fields. But has not the Church of 
England the wit to suggest some remedy for the too 
common case of churches built, endowed, and pro- 
vided with all that hitherto could be done, but 
practically empty, or worse than empty, the scene 
of a burlesque, an imposture, a charlatanage, a social 
folly, not to say crime, which the scene described 
by one of our correspondents certainly amounts to? 
The sacred names of religion and charity are both 
wronged by such exhibitions.” 
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THE AKENHAM BURIAL CASE. 


On Friday afternoon, at the Golden Lion Hotel, 
Ipswich, the sum of 900/., raised by public sub- 
scription, for the ag of defraying the costs in 
the trial of Drury v. 


ilson, was publicly presented 
to Mr. F. W. Wilson, proprietor and editor 
of the Hast Anglian Dai/y Times. The proceedings 
were of a semi-private character, about fifty gen- 
tlemen and ladies being present. Lord John Hervey 
was to have oy. and in his absence Dr. Elliston, 
treasurer o 
fund, and also aChurchman, acted as chairman. Mr. 
Richard, M.P., treasurer of the London committee, 
was in Cornwall at the time; but wrote a good 
letter, which was read. Mr. Alfred J. Shepheard, the 
secretary, was also prevented attending, and in the 
absence of those two officials, the London presen- 
tation was made by Mr. James Clarke, of the 
Christian World, who has become a Suffolk land- 
owuer, and who, in conjunction with Mr. Carvell 
Williams, represented the London committee on the 
occasion. 

Mr. CLARKE, in presenting to Mr, Wilson the 
London cheque, in an appropriate address, reminded 
the meeting of the facts of the case, and said that 
the editor of the Hast Anglian Daily Times simply 
did his duty in printing the report that was sup- 


the local committee for raising the 


justification, on public grounds, was shown in the 
use made of the report by contemporary journals 
in all parts of the kingdom. It was because of Mr. 
Wilson’s unflinching conduct in a matter of great 
and growing public interest, appertaining to not less 
than half the nation, that the hundreds of people 
up and down the land who had subscribed this fund 
desired to do honour to him by holding him harm- 
less against the costs incurred in the suit—which, 
it should be remembered, he need not have defended 
if he had been willing to play the part of a craven 
journalist, and make an abject apology for the 
report he had permitted to appear. (Cheers.) He 
might thus have had peace, but certainly without 
‘¢honour”’—(laughter)—and because he sacrificed 


| ease to duty, he (Mr. Clarke) had, in the name of 


the metropolitan and other subscribers to this fund, 
apart from those in the eastern counties, to ask Mr. 
ilson’s acceptance of a cheque for 6807. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

It was not without 11 that the second 
resentation was made by a clergyman— the Rev. 
9. J. A. Hervey, Rector of Shotley, and, as may 
be supposed, a good Liberal. He said that he did 
not know how many clergy of the Church of 
England he could speak for, but he knew that two 
or three years ago 400 clergymen si ed a memorial 
in favour of the question being sett ed consistently 
with feelings of I humanity, and religious 
freedom. (Cheers.) he clergy with whom he 
thought regarded the present state of the burial 
laws, and such occurrences as that which took 
place at Akenham, with no less feelings of sorrow, 
ok regret, and of shame than could be experienced 
by any Nonconformists. (Applause.) They had 
no wish to maintain, in connection with the burial 
of the dead, any exclusive privileges whatever ; 
they only wished that all should stand on an equal 
footing, and if the present state of things was done 
away with, they would feel that one more injustice 
had been swept away, and that one of those barriers 
which tend to separate man from man had been re- 
moved. Healso referred tothe scandalous condition of 
Akenham Church, and suggested that further action 
should be taken to improve it. In conclusion, the 
rev. gentleman presented to Mr. Wilson a cheque 
for 2201., raised in the eastern counties, and 
making 9001. in all. He also presented him with a 
pair of bronzes and clock, as a mark of the confidence 
and esteem of the subscribers ; expressing a wish 
that he might long live to support the cause of 
religious freedom, equality, and humanity. (Loud 
cheers. ) 

Mr. WILSON, in reply, after returning his thanks for 
the splendid gifts with which they had presented him, 
said 1 certainly had no idea when he inserted the 
now famous report that such great results would 
follow. He confessed that at times he had had a 
little anxiety as to how it would all end, but if he 
could have foreseen this happy result all anxiety 
would have vanished. (Cheers.) Having been a 
newspaper proprietor and editor for fifteen years, 
he knew, when the statement was put into his 
hands one quiet evening last summer, the pits and 
quicksands into which its publication might brin 
him, and worldly wisdom would have dictated the 
suppression of the report. He felt, however, that 
as a journalist he should fail in his public duty if 
he withheld the report ; for, whichever side might 
be wrong, it equally proved the necessity for the 
amendment of our inhuman burial laws, (Cheers.) 
He felt that it was a contest of civilisation against 
barbarism, and Christianity against antiquated 
superstition. 

At this stage there followed an incident not 
included in the official programme. 

Mr. CLARKE asked leave to say something about 
the part Mr. Tozer was forced by circumstances to 
take in this affair. No intimate friendship had 
prompted him to desire that the service he rendered 
should not be passed over without some sort of 
recognition, It seemed evident that if the editor 
of the Hast Anglian Daily Times was to be com- 
mended for inserting in his paper the report of an 
occurrence of which the public were entitled to be 
informed, as one of national interest, they were 
guilty of a manifest absurdity if they said that the 
writer of the report was not also deserving of com: 
mendation and thanks. Had Mr. Tozer, Mr. 
Joseph Smith, and Mr. Edmund Gooding been 
thinking only of themselves, they would, doubtless, 
have permitted the indignity offered in their pre- 
sence to pass without rebuke; but they happened 
to be English gentlemen, to whom it is not given 
to submit tamely to oppression. There were times 
when a selfish prudence was deserving only of our 
scorn; none of our great reforms having been 
wrought by prudent people, aud Mr, Tozer was 
to be commended, even if he were not too prudent 
on this occasion. Looking at the matter in this 
way, he felt that they owed to Mr. Tozer a debt of 
gratitude, and as a recognition of that debt, com- 
bined with a slight attempt at its discharge, and 
for future encouragement, he asked his acceptance 
of a cheque for 501. 

The Rev. W. Toztn expressed his surprise, as 
well as gratitude. In an interesting speech he said 
he had been accused of writing too strongly, but it 
seemed to him that it was not a question of style, 
nor of strength, but of truth. (Applause.) If the 
strong words were used—and he was sorry to say 
they were—how could he do otherwise than report 
them? He carefully considered the step he was 
taking before he wrote the report, and the question 
occurred to him whether he ought not to tone down 
his own words; as it would be very difficult to 
make people understand the extraordinary provo- 

cation he received, but he resolved to be truthful, 


plied to him by those whom he could trust, and his 


* 


let the consequences be what they might. (Cheers.) 
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He was in the peculiar position of having to 
report himself, as if he were not himself, but a wit- 
ness of his own acts; otherwise, he should certainly 
have left out all personal allusions that were not 
essential to accuracy. He might be permitted to 
regard the presentation which had been so liberally 
made to him as an expression of opinion that he 
had not altogether disgraced himself as a man, or 
the denomination to which he belonged. (Hear, 
hear.) It had been said by some that he ought to 
have done more; whilst others said that he 
— to have done less. It was all very 
well for people to sit comfortably in their arm- 
chairs, and say what he ought, or ought 
not, to have done, but they should put 
themselves in his place, (Laughter and cheers.) 
He went to Akenham to perform an act of brotherly 
kindness, and he should for ever have been ashamed 
of himself if he had allowed Mr. Drury, or anyone 
else, to have prevented him doing it. (Cheers.) 
That simple act of humanity had cost him many 
anxious days and sleepless nights ; but their kind 
words and kinder deeds would go very far towards 
redeeming the episode from the pain and regret 
with which hitherto he had only been able to 
regard it. 

r. CARVELL WILLIAms being called upon, said 
that he was down there simply as a member of the 
committee formed in London for the purpose of 
raising the money to pay Mr. Wilson’s costs. He 
was also drawn there by the fact that circumstances 
had caused him to take perhaps as great interest 
in this burials question as any other man in 
England. He thought that the people connected 
with this transaction were suddenly called upon to 
perform a very difficult, and, as far as Mr. Tozer 
was concerned, a very painful task, and one from 
which many men would have shrunk, and he was 
more concerned with the fact that they had dis- 
charged their duty than with the exact mode in 
which they had done so. Had Mr. Wilson, on 
being threatened with legal proceedings, offered an 
abject deep as he was called upon to do, it 
would have been an injury to the cause of journal- 
ism, and have strengthened the hands of clerical 
bigots throughout the country. He then proceeded 
to refer to certain aspects of the burials question 
and to the attitude of the clergy in regard to it. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman was then 
moved by the Rev. W. DoRIINd, who said he was 
there as a Suffolk man, and by Mr. Everett, of 
Rushmere ; after which Mr. Tozer called attention 
to the public spirit displayed by Mr, Clarke in 
es to this matter, and that gentleman acknow- 
ledged the recognition, Before the meeting closed 
Mr. WILSON mentioned what might be called the 
closing scene of the Akenham case. On the pre- 
vious 3 he assisted at the erection of a tomb- 
stone to the little infant who was the cause of their 
meeting that day. The inscription on it was — In 
memory of Joseph, son of Edward and Sarah 
Ramsay, who died on his second birthday, August 
19, 1878,“ and underneath was the text, which he 
trusted they would consider appropriate, Suffer 
little children to come unto Me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven. 


THE FUTURE OF THE EVANGELICAL 
PARTY. 


At the Southport Conference on the 28th May, 
the Rev. J. W. Barpstey, M. A., vicar of St. 
Saviour’s, 82 read a paper entitled, The 
Future of the Evangelical Party: some thoughts 
on certain rocks which lie ahead.“ He began by 
saying that he spoke of the Evangelical party, not 
of its principles, and protested against any attempt 
to narrow the basis of the former, which might end 
in disruption. How impossible it would be to 
exolude from the ranks of the Evangelical party 
those, for example, who e in surplices and 
had musical services would be manifest when it is 
remembered that in many parishes, where Evan- 
gelical principles had been faithfully upheld for 
generations, the use of the gown was unknown, and 
that in many parts of Yorkshire the Church Asso- 
ciation itself was vigorously supported by congre- 
gations. whose choirs were ee and whose 
services were choral. These, he thought, should 
be open questions, as well as discussions as to 
Scripture interpretations in which scientific truth 
was involved. But on these secondary points there 
was a tendency to make them a shibboleth. During 
the last few weeks a new association had been 
zealously mer, to be called the Evangelical 
Protestant Union, the object of which was to unite 
divided Protestant and Evangelical members of the 
Churches of England and Ireland. Mr. Bardsley 
protested that its promoters had no right to form 
an association, and to claim subscription to all these 
tenets, and make this membership equivalent to 
Evangelical Protestantism. No earthly power could 
induce him to set his signature to such a document 
as had been put forth by that Union, and in sayin 
that he believed he spoke the sentiments of 10, 
decided Evangelical Protestants. The course now 
being taken was disastrous to their best interests as 
a party, because dividing it destroyed that com- 
bined influence, and it was a terrible danger for 
their young men to commit themselves on points 
which they had not weighed, and on which only 
experience could rightly guide them. He did not 
marvel that the promoters of that Union were 
wearied and disgusted with the wild growth that 
disfigured their Church; but let them not so cut 


and prune and trim their own brethren as to restrict 
natural liberty and strangle spiritual freedom, The 


article in the Rock, which, criticising a pamphlet 
by Canon Ryle discussing the advantages and 
dangers of diocesan conferences, spoke of the writer 
as having become ‘‘ entangled in Jesuitical toils,” 
And this was said of a clergyman to whose tracts 
more than to any human agency they owed the 
wide dispersion of Evangelical principles in their 
own day. He could not but think that in their 
religious life there was much to justify the state- 
ment of Archbishop Whately, where he declared 
that the vivid colouring in which Thucydides 
described the party and spirit of his day would 
apply to the narrow-minde 2 and bigoted 
partialities of our own day. The speaker then drew 
attention to the questions as to whether the Psalms 
should be spoken or sung, the use of the surplice 
when preaching, the use of a surpliced choir, the 
observance of saints’ days, the frequency of admini- 
strations of the Lord’s Supper, and the week! 

offertory. In the light of the teaching of St. Faul, 
such minor questions as they had been discussin 

would be relegated to their proper positions, an 

they should, whilst holding their distinctive Evan- 
gelical principles without compromise cheerfully 
acknowledge that when Evangelicals adopted many 
of the practices in dispute they were, to use the 
words of Canon Garbett, only recovering the true 
estimate of the sacraments, conception of worship, 
recognition of the Church as a Divine institution, 
and appreciation of Church discipline and order, 
and value of external my and spiritual growth 
which had been more or less lost in the middle 
period of the Evangelical school, but which were 
the standpoints of Hervey, and Newton, and Scott, 
and Milner, and Simeon. He (Mr. Bardsley) did 
not wish to be misunderstood. He did not believe 
in the ideal church of Dr. Vance Smith, which was 
to be so comprehensive as to include all the nation, 
but he yearned for the day when with zeal for 
God’s truth they should combine more toleration 
for men’s opinions, and when some of their brethren 


would drop, not their principles, but their prejudices. 


Never were their principles so prevalent, but, he 
feared he must add, never was their party so 
powerless— 


Everywhere we hear lamentations as to the lack of 

cohesion, and that Evangelicals will not unite and pull 

together. It is in the existence of our great societies, 

such as the Church Missionary, the Pastoral Aid, the 

Colonial and Continental, and a score of others, that I 

find my only solace far, far wider than any such organi- 

sation as the one I have with reluctance described : 

they have been used not only for direct participation in 

carrying out God’s work, but also indirectly in uniting 

together their supporters as brethren. Apart from 

these and our conferences I see no common tie. Power- 

less for combined action, the spirit of panic pervades 

all ranks, adding to our misfortunes by making confu- 

sion worse confounded. Suspicion is everywhere rife, 

and no charge seems to gain such easy credence as that 
a comrade is manifesting symptoms of unfaithfulness, 

and that our leaders have been won over by episcopal 
smiles, To this must be added a feature not less to be 

regretted in affairs ecclesiastical than in affairs militant 
—the development of a guerrilla conflict, the conviction 

that the cause is lost, so far as chosen leaders and 

regular troops are concerned, tempts each man to be 

ever on the outlook, weapon in hand, so as to engage 

when and where he may. Shall we marvel that an 

Archdeacon of Taunton, on a Church Congress plat- 

form, triumphantly exclaims, ‘‘The Evangelicals, where 

are they?” and that the Times newspaper writes our 

epitaph and commits us to the dust with decent cere- 

monial? Thank God there have been Evangelicals who 

have made the archdeacon open his eyes with surprise, 
and that we have a Dean of Carlisle who has startled \ 
the omnipotent editor by his eloquent protests against 

the most cruel of all deaths, burial alive! Neverthe- 

less, | am constrained to ask, is it not natural to expect 

that when our principles are prevalent our party should 

be powerful! 1 plead that, preserving our 1 

we should unite on the broad platform of our simple 

and distinctive principles. Let us heal our breaches, 

close our ranks, and stand shoulder to shoulder, for the 

battle is yet, by God’s help, in our own hands, Thou- 

sands of young men who now eschew our service because 
repelled by our trivial strife will enlist in our ranks. 

Thousands of godly Nonconformists, sick of their own 

denominational and political platforms, but who have 
learned to love our forms of prayer and apostolical 
order, will gather to our side, whilst at our right hand 
we shall find the great mass of our moderate High 
Churchmen, who, having no sympathy with Popery and 
priestcraft, would rally to our common flag. 


In the course of the discussion which followed, 
the Rev. J. Nunn, M. A., rector of St. Thomas’s, 
Ardwick, said that the real danger the Evangelical 
party had to fear was decay of religious spirit, and 
that he sumetimes feared did exist amongst them. 
It was the popular party no longer, however ; but he 
thought it might flourish under opposition better 
than under the sunshine of prosperity. (Applause. ) 
The Rev. C. H. Wainwricut, Blackpool, said 
the Evangelical party had shifted their ground. He 
was, however, determined to remain as he was, if 
for no other reason than to show them what the 
party used to be. He would not pin his faith to 
any leader. He maintained the liberty of his own 
action and conscience. The organisation to which 
Mr. Bardsley had referred now numbered some sixty 
clergymen, and he believed a N hence it would 
oontain double that number. (Cheers.) He did not 
believe that the introduction of the surplice or 
surpliced choirs was a matter of indifference at the 
present day—(cheers)—and he was not afraid toassert 
that under no circumstances would he wear a 
surplice in the pulpit—nor would he sanction a sur- 
pliced choir. Cheers.) If a plain, simple state- 
ment of God's truth was not sufficient in these days 
to attract people to his church they might go some- 
where else, (Laughter.) Many other clergymen 


. 


ustration to a recent 


speaker referred by way of 


took part in the discussion. 


The Church Times has some noticeable comments 


on Mr. Bardsley’s paper in connection with one on the 
same subject, read by Canon Garbett at the recent 
conference of the Church Association, Our Ritualist 
contemporary says :— | of 
Mr. Bardsley defined the cardinal principles 6f Evan- 
gelicalism as being “ the personal contact of the soul 
with God; the sovereignty of God the Holy Ghost; the 
sole high priesthood of the\Lord Jesus, in contravention 
to the sacerdotal view of the Christian ministry.” As 
to the first two of these principles, High and Low are 
agreed; and the third is pure nonsense. Mr. Bardsle 
has put into a category of ‘secondary questions” such 
things as the use of the surplice or gown as preaching 
vestments, the precise amount of music to be intro- 
duced, the surpliced choir, the observance of saints’ 
days, and otber matters which he proposes shall be 
treated as indifferent ; but these points are just those 
which of all others used in timés past to excite conten- 
tion. 
Now, what are we to say to all this? What does it 
all mean? What does it portend? Of course, there 
may be two views of it. One is that the leaders of the 
Evangelical party feel the battle to be hopeless, and are 
8 to cover their rout by a statement of their 
case which does more credit to their powers of imagina- 
tion than to their turn for historical accuracy. The 
other view is that the prayers of the A.P.U.C. 
have been heard, and that the eyes of the really good 
men of the Evangelical party have been suddenly 
opened to the real bearings of the case. If Canon 
arbett supposes that the founders of the Evangelical 
movement would behold the present aspect of the 
Church with thankful wonder, and would exclaim 
„What hath God wrought!’ he can only mean 
‘* wrought by the Catholic school, for bis whole case is 
that the change has taken place since the appearance of 
the latter school on the scene, and that that school is 
now imbued with true Evangelical fervour and fidelity. 
He suggests, indeed, that is has backslided into sym- 
pathy with Rome, but if he will take the trouble to 
make inquiries, he will find the very reverse to be 
the case. The Abbé Martin would for instance tell him 


80. 

That the whole body of the Evangelical party do 
not go with “ the tbree canons” is more matter for 
regret than for suprise. Probably very few of the 
members of the company possess Mr. Garbett’s gifts in 
the way of intellect and piety; and it is only natural 
that the bulk of them \should recoil from the prospect 
of reconciliation, either, because they have no love for 
Christian unity, or because, while really desirious of seeing 
it restored they do not understand the sudden change 
of front which the Canon \has virtually called upon them 
to make. We must give them time. The Record 
quietly demurs, but the Rock is furious, What espe- 
cially excites its anger is a statement of Canon Hoare 
that the two schools are getting ‘‘interlaced.” Oue of 
those who are acandalised by this figure of speech, re- 
marks that Napoleon did not despair at Waterloo till 
he saw the troops mixed together, and then he took to 
his heels. It scems to us that the Devil will do much 
the same thing—till he sees High and Low really 
‘interlaced ” he will have no fears for his kingdom. 


Mr. Hart Dyke is stated to have assured his 
friends that a dissolution this year is extremely 
unlikely. 

The greatest event in the world of books and 
manuscripts this year has been the second Didot 
sale, brought to a close in Paris on last Saturday, 
after six days’ struggle among the bibliophiles. 
The number of lots was slightly over 500, but all 
were of such high intrinsic value and importance 
that the amount of money produced by their dis- 

ersion is equivalent to about 37,000/. of our money. 
The first forty-five were manuscripts, which at a 
total of nearly 20, 000“. fetched an average of 445“. 
each, so that notwithstanding the depression of 


\value prevalent throughout the civilised world at 


the present time, things of great intrinsic worth 
now seem to bring greater prices than ever before. 
One of the lots was a missal, believed to have been 
executed for Charles VI. of France as a present to 
his daughter Catherine, on her marriage with Henry 
V. of England, and to have been in the possession 
successively of our Henry V., Henry VI., Henry 
VII., and Henry VIII. It fetched considerably 
over 3, 000l. The prayer-book which belonged to, and 
was constantly used by, the great English warrior, 
Sir John Talbot, Lord Talbot, and first Earl of 
Shrewsbury, renowned by Shakespeare for his real 
worth, and celebrated by Voltaire andin French 
tradition for many fictitious characteristics, realised 
about 75010. It was bought by an English bookseller, 
Mr. Quaritch, himself an amateur and collector of 
fine manuscripts. 

A Nove \APPLICATION oF CHLOROFORM. — A 
correspondent \ writes: — The Brisbane Courier 
recently published what was professedly a cir cus 
stantial account of how cattle, sheep, et hoc ge 
omne, can have their vitality suspended for as 
indefinite period, and that one Signor Kotura, au 
Italian chemist, was responsible for the discovery, 
the process employed being the injection of a cer- 
tain poison into the system of an animal, which 
immediately casts the latter into a state of insenei 
bility. ‘Uhis at first sight appears to be somewhat 
incredible; but if true, it is only another exempli- 
fication of the truth of the old adage that there is 
nothing new under the sun, A practice similar to 
that euggested by Signor Rotura has for the last 
four or five years been in operation upon a farm in 
Derbyshire. A medical gentleman, residing at 
Sudbury, near Derby, who is also a farmer and a 

reat pig fancier, when run short of provisions for 

is porcine herd, administers a close o 8 
which places the pigs in an unconscious condition 
for 2 K — a week to ten days. This 
method is stoped for economical reasons, but the 

that his Pp while unconscious, 


firms 
1 exhibit a marked improve - 


80 far from losing flesh 


ment in that respect when the effect of the chloro- 


form has passed away.“ Leeds Mercury. 
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SECOND EDITION. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S NEW WORK. 


This day is published, price 10s. 6d. 


IMPRESSIONS 
THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


O 


DR: CORNWELL, F. R. d. s. 


“A very useful series of Educational Works, of which 
Dr. Cornwell is either author or editor. It (The Geography 
for 2 is an admirable iutroduction. There is a 
vast difficulty in writing a good elementary book, and Dr. 
Cornwell has shown himself possested of that rare combi- 
— of faculties wi ich is required for the task.”—John 
ALLEN and CORNWELL’S SCHOOL GRAM- 

MAR, 56th Edition, 2s., or 18. 9d., cloth. : 
GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 69th Edition, Is. 
cloth; 9d. sewed. 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER: Exercises in English 
Composition, 40th Edition, 18. 6d. Key, 3s. 
SPELLING for BEGINNERS. —— and 
Spelling taught at the same time. 2rd Edition, 16. 
POETRY for BEGINNERS. Poems for 
Reading and Recitation. 6th Edition, 1s, 
GEOGRAPHY for BEGINNERS. 44th Edition, 
ls, With 48 pp. of Questions, 1s. 4d. QUESTIONS 
alone, 6d, | 
MAP BOOK for BEGINNERS. Seventy Maps, 
large and small, ls. 6d.; 2s, 6d. Coloured. 


BOOK of BLANK MAPS. The Names to be 
filled in by tre Learner. 18. 

BOOK of MAP PROJECTIONS. 1s. 

A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 64th Edition, 
3s. 6d.; with Thirty Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS. 2s. 6d.; or 4s. Coloured. 

ARITHMETIO for BEGINNERS. Combinin 


simplicity and fulness in teaching the First Four — 
and Elementary Fractions. 8rd Edition, 18. 


SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 13th Edition, 1s. 6d. 
Key, 4s.6d 


THE SCIENCE of ARITHMETIC. A Coarse 
of Numerical Reasoning, with Exercises, By J, 
Cornnwe.u, Ph. D., and J. G. Frron, M.A. New and 
Revised Edition with Additions. Price 4s. 6d. 


Eondon : urin and Co., Hamitton and Co., 
W. Kur and Co. Edinburgh: Oxiver and Boyrp. 
Just published, bandsomely bound in cloth, 8vo, price 1s., 


SPURGEON TESTIMONIAL. 
The Memorial Volume containing the 


ERMONS and ADDRESSES delivered in the 

Metropolitan Taberuacle, Newington, in connec'ion 

with the presentation of a testimonial to C. H. Spurgeon, to 

commemorate the completion of the twenty-fifth year of his 
pastorate, with selection of music sung on the occasion. 


London: Pa:smore and Alabaster, Paternoster-buildings. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR JUNE. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free, on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
BEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR JUNE. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Lm«rrzp), 
New Oxford Street. 


Meeren HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
FUND. 


Patron—Her MAJESTY the QTUEEN. 
SERMONS in sid of this Fund will be preached in nearly 
2,000 places of worship on SUNDAY NEXT, the 15th June. 
Any person unable to attend Divine Worship on that day is 
requested to send his or her contribution to the Lord 
Mayor, at the Mansion House, E. C. 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. WEST HILL, SYDENHAM. 


1 
en iss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 
Terms and references on application. 


SEASIDE EDUCATION. 


(i F247 YARMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Principal—DANIEL TOMKINS, 


Six Resident Masters, 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application, 


BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 


AT 


MR. AND MRS. BURR’S FIRST CLASS 
BOARDING HOUSE. 


10, 11, 12, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Situation convenient for business or pleasure, being in the 
centre of the Metropolis, but just out of the noise and bustle. 

Drawing and dining rooms, bathroom, conservatory, and 
numerous bedrooms. Terme, from 2 day, according to 


A LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE, Hornsey Rise. 
Junior Branch of the Orphan Working School.— 
The Committee have the honour of announcing that their 
ROYAL HIGHNESSES the PRINCE and PRINCESS 
of WALES, accompanied by Her Royal Highness Princess 
Mary Adelaide, Du of Teck, and Field-Marshal H. R. H. 
the ‘Dake of Cambridge, K.G. ident of the Institution), 
will OPEN the NEW SCHOOL and other BUILDINGS 
on TUESDAY, June 24th gee pee der 
The Ceremony will take place at Four o'clock, after which 
H. R. H. the PRINCESS of WALES has graciously con- 
sented to receive purses, ; 
Ladies and children desirous of presenting a sum not less 
than £5 5s. will receive purses specially prepared for the 
occasion, and a card of admission for the whole of the 


ony. 

Noblemen and gentlemen are invited to act as stewards on 
this auspicious occasion. The liabilities of this office will be 
a personal donation of £5 5s. 

All further information may be obtained of the under- 


signed. JONADAB FINCH, Secretary. 
Offices, 78, Cheapside, E. C. 
RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL; Senior 


School, Haverstock Hill; Junior School (Alexandra 
Orphanage), Hornsey Rise; Convs'escent Home, Margate.— 
The 12st ANNUAL EXAMINATION will take place at 
the Senior School, Maitland Park, Haverstock Hill, on 


WILBRAHAM, K.C.B., will preside in the morning, at 
Eleven o'clock precisely, and the Rev. JOHN ROGERS, 
M. A., Vice-Chairman of London School Board, in the evening, 
at Six u’clock. Subscribers and friends of the Institution 
way obtain tickets upon application to the undersigned, 
JONADAB FINCH, Secretary. 


Offices, 73, Cheapside, London, E.C. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL; Senior 

School, Haverstock Hill; Junior School (Al xaxdra 
Orphanage), Hornsey Rise; Convalescent Home, Ma gate 
President—Field-Marshal H. R. H. the Duke of CAM- 
BRIDGE, K. G. ms 

Treasurer—JOHN KEMP-WEL‘H, Exsq., J.P. 

The 243rd HALF-YEARLY GENERAL COURT of 
Governors will be held on THURSDAY, Jury 3lst next, at 
the City Terminus Hotel, Cennon-street, London, to elect 
forty-five children to the benefits of the charity, viz., ten girls 
and twenty-seven boys from the senior list, and three girls 
and five boys from the junior list. 

Persons subscnbing before or on the day of election are 
entitled to vote on that occasion. 


JONADAB FINCH, Secretary. 
Offices, 73, Cheapside, E. C. 


. sas Sry AGE, CLAPHAM 


President—C. H. SPURGEON. 


The ANNUAL MEETING will be held at the INSTI- 
TUTION on THURSDAY, June 19. 


Meeting at 3.80, PresipunT presiding. 
J. MacGreGcor (Rob Roy). Evening 
Chairmen, Sir CHARLES REED. 


BAZAAR on behalf of proposed Girls’ Orphanage. 


Tickets, Sixpence, may be had at the Tabernacle and 
Orphanage, 


Lex vox MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


SPECIAL APPEAL. 


The Directors feel devoutly thankful that, in the Providence 
of God, new fields of missionary enterprise have in recent 
— been opening before them, and that the Divine blessing 

as crowned the work, both new and old, with encouraging 
success; but the multiplication of opportunities, and this 
cheering measure of success, have so seriously increased the 
liabilities, and the widespread commercial depression has so 
largely diminished the resources of the Society, that it is now 
burdened with a debt of over 5 000, which must greatly 
retard further progress, and will, if not removed, necessitate a 
withdrawal from some forms of Evangelistic work, now hope- 
fully carried on. 
uanal outlay for the current year in the several 
missions having been’ weedy savctioned, there is no possi- 
bility of any immediate check to the annual expenditure, and 
to have to sell out yet more of the Society’s invested funds, 
which help so considerably to augment the income, is a course 
of action the Directors are exceedingly anxious to avoid. 
Hence this appeal to the Christian liberality and seal of the 
friends of the Society, that instead of drawing back, the 
missionaries may be enabled to proclaim the Gospel of Christ 
in wider fields, aud to peoples among whom His saving name 
is yet unknown. 

Special contributions, large or small, will be thankfully 

received at the Mission House, and will be promptly 


acknowledged. 
J. KEMP-WELC H, J. P. Treasurer. 
ROBERT ROBINSON, Home Sec. 
Mission House, Blomfield-street, London Wall, E. C. 


1 * STITUTION for the EDUCATION of the 
DAUGHTERS of MISSIONARIES, 


The commercial distress which has spread such suffering 


through the country is painfully felt in crippling th k 
most olent societies. This Institution ro ba — 2 
and the Committee EARNESTLY ASKS for SPECIAL 
HELP from those who can give to enable them to close their 
CON RIBUTIONS will be hank 

) wi thankfully received b ° 
Pye-Smith, St. Katherine’s, Sevenoaks ; 4. — "Mise? Mary 
en 28, 2 41 Newington ; or cheques 
ma e ers, Barclay, B 0 i 
84 Len dend Beet EC, 22 


BAlLeacueE MEMORIAL FUND. 


Address by 
eeting at 6.30, 


The Executive Committee of the above Fund desi 
intimate to the public their intention to CLOSE * FUND 
at the end of the current month; and as the contributions 
received up to this date are less by about £200 than the 
—— — e 2. 2 ask r friends 

ressiou of re an t 
the late Rev. Clement Bailnache, by — 2 cy for 
his estimable widow and famity, will forward their donations 
without delay to one of the undersigned. 


JOHN TEMPLETON, Treasurer to the Fund. 


Budge Row Chambers, E.C 


ALFRED HENRY BAYNES, ) Seeretari 
HERBERT SMITH, j the Fund, 


room se , &c, Dinner at six. Established twenty years, 


June 9th, 19, Castle Street, Holborn, E. C. 


THURSDAY, Jung 19th, 1879. General Sir RICHARD | 


CHAPPELL & CO.’S 


IMPROVED AMERICAN 
ORGANS, 


COMBINING PIPES WITH REEDS, 
Manufactured by 


CLOUGH AND WARREN, 
DETROIT, U.S.A. 


The immense advantages these instruments possess over the 
Organs hitherto imported have induced Messrs, C. and Co. 
to undertake the Agency of this eminent Manufactory. 


— 


CLOUGH AND WARREN ORGANS 


were awarded the 
DIPLOMA OF HONOUR 
and 


MEDAL OF THE- HIGHEST MERIT 


at the 


CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION, 
RANKING THEM SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS IN 


QUALITY OF TONE, 

FACILITIES OF MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENTS, 
ELEGANCE OF DESIGN & ORNAMENTATION, 
SIMPLICITY OF CONSTRUCTION. 


CLOUGH AND WARREN'S 


“FAVORITE ORGAN,” 
TEN STOPS, KNEE SWELL. 


Compass Five Octaves, FOUR SETS of REEDS, of 
21 octaves each, 


Elegent Carved Canadian Walnut Case. 
PRICK 25 GUIN EAS. 


A Large Variety on View from 25 to 150 Guineas, or from 
£2 10s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


Illustrated List free by post. 


CHAPPELL & Cos 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUMS 
for SCHOOL or CHURCH USE, from 4 to 150 Guineas, 


CHAPPELL & CO.5S 


ALEXANDRE DRAWING - ROOM 


MODEL HARMONIUMS 


From 28 to 150 guineas. 
ILLUSTRATED LISTS FREE BY Post, 


50, NEW BOND STREET. 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 


The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, aud 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 

Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 


Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures, 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cur, costing less than a halfpenny. 
CocoariINna 1 LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, aud may be taken when richer 
: chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at 18. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 


_ Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H, SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


The Terms for Advertising in Tous NONCONFORMIST are 
as follows :— ä 
First Line eeeeee 6% % %%% OOK eee %% %%% %% %%% %%% 6666006 1 0 
Each additional Line SOK ose ee eee %%% „%% %%% %% „606 0 6 
There are, on an average, eight words in a line. 


Leaver Pacs.—An extra charge of 2s, 6d. for every ten 
or under, 


Tun NONOCONFORMIST is registered for transmission 
abroad. 


— 


— 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-free on the 
following terms :— 


CrepiT.—Annually, 24s.; Half. yearly, 12s8.; Quar- 
terly, 6s. 

PrepParp.—Annually, 21s. 

AusTRALIA.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscriptions 
EI 3s, 2d. per annum; via Brindisi, EI 58. 2d ? 


Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
extra postage that may be necessary. : 

We bez respectfully to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to cach pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the montu en which his subscription becomes due. 


11 and Post- office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
o W. R. Willcox, Publisher, 


18, Bouverie-street, London, E. C. 


„The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 
scribers but may commence at any date. 
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THE WEEK. 
THe House of Commons reassembled on 


Monday, and, notwithstanding the great pres- 


sure of business, has all but wasted two days. 
On the first night little progress could be made 
with the Civil Service Estimates, owing to the 
obstructive action of Mr. Parnell, Mr. O’Don- 
nell, Mr. O’Connor Power, and other Irish 
members in reference to one or two Scotch 
votes. At yesterday’s sitting the 44th Clause 
of the Army Discipline Bill was keenly discussed 
by hon. members opposed to flogging in the 
army, and no progress was made. There 
are still 130 clauses of this bill to be 
considered, which, according to Oolonel 
Stanley,’ the Government intend to carry, 
whatever else is sacrificed, and thus early 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has thought it 
necessary to declare with emphasis that it is 
impossible for business to be carried on in a 
way that is advantageous to the country or 
creditable to the House itself if it is not done 
with something of regularity. This is a very 
ominous beginning of the third and last part of 
the session, and bodes the withdrawal of several 
out of the scanty list of Ministerial measures. 


Elsewhere we give a number of resolutions 
passed by religious bodies and meetings in 
various parts of the country emphatically con- 
demning the Irish University Bill, which may be 
said to have now received the informal approval 
of the Romish bishops. In the extracts from 
letters on the subject, there is this remark from 
Dublin, which is worthy of all prominence :— 


I do not believe thero is any widespread genuine un- 
willingness on the part of the Roman Catholic laity to 
send their sons to the Queen’s Colleges. Iam satisfied 
the laity, if left to themselves, would gladly use the 
colleges, and if they be upheld, I believe the colleges 
will win the day. To pass this bill will be to doom the 
colleges so far as Roman Catholics are concerned. It 
will leave the laity no excuse for disobeying the priest 
or bishop. It will put an instrument into the hands of 
the Church authorities which they will use unsparingly. 
It will destroy all chance of the colleges becoming a 
success amongst the Roman Catholics ; and if they tail 
completely for them, it will be difficult to maintain 
these colleges for any others. 


This serious view is corroborated by other cor- 
respondents. That the Irish members intend 
to push forward the bill, obstructing public 
business if necessary, in order to gain their 
end, is avowed by Mr. Mitchell Henry in this 
morning’s Times. The hon. member says that, 
‘‘ since it is notorious that the large majority of 
the House are anxious to clear this vexata 
questio off the boards once and for 


ever, I have no hesitation in expressing. 


my own opinion that it depends on the 
vigour and determination of the Irish mem- 
bers themselves whether or not the bill 
shall receive the simple justice of the recorded 
opinion of the House of Commons this session, 
be that opinion favourable or the reverse.” 
Whether or not a vote shall be taken on the 
subject depends upon the Government, who, 
according to Mr. Henry, have cajoled the Irish 
members into silence; but whether this gigantic 
ecclesiastical job is to be supported by a large 
body of Liberals depends, solely we fear, upon 
the action of their constituents, which, if it is 
to be effectual, should be general, prompt, and 
decided. 


The need for such early action is increased by 
the news which reaches us this morning that 
the debate on the second reading of The O' Conor 
Don’s bill is to be resumed this day fortnight 
(the 25th of June), when it is expected that the 
notice paper will be cleared for that purpose. 


The Conservatives of Scotland are much 
exercised by Mr. Gladstone’s candidature for 
Midlothian, and evidently vexed at the pro- 
longed silence of the right hon. gentleman. 
This we gather from the speeches at a banquet 
given to the Scotch Solicitor General, who 
proposes again to stand for the Haddington 
Burghs. One of the speakers on the occasion 
was Mr. Bourke, the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, who wanted to know why 


| Mr. Gladstone was to be brought down to 


Edinburgh by the organisers of the Liberal 


party at the Reform Club.” He could not suppose 


that the great battle” was going to be fought 
on questions of foreign policy, and regretted 
that there was so much vagueness in respect to 
the disestablishment question. Mr. Adam’s 
pilot balloon sent up to ascertain the state of 
feeling on the subject had already tumbled to 
the ground in a shattered condition, and now 
the Scotch constituencies were told to find 
opinions on the Church question for Liberal 
candidates; which evidently they intend 
to do. Mr. Bourke does net think 
these tactics will succeed. He recommends 
that no candidate north of the Tweed 
shall be accepted at the next election 
‘¢ who is not ready to speak out bis mind boldlv 
on this great subject, to nail his colours to the 
mast, and to show not only that he is anxious 
to have a seat in Parliament, but also that from 
conviction he is anxious to carry out those 
principles which he holds most dear.“ No doubt 
the right hon. gentleman expresses the views of 
his Scotch friends, who, as we have sll along 
contended, will make disestablishment a test 
question whatever course may be taken on the 
other side. 


The news from South Africa is quite as un- 
favourable as that of a week ago. It is thus 
pithily summed up by the correspondent of the 
Daily News : The military situation in Nata] 
is, in the north, vacillation and paralysis; in 
the south, disease and depression.” With the 
immense resources at his command Lord 
Chelmsford does not venture to give the order to 
advance. And he is wise. The difficulty of 
accumulating sufficient provisions at the places 
which are to serve as the bases of communica- 
tion seems to be insuperable. Thus, it is reported 
from Fort Chelmsford, ‘‘ No advance can be 
expected for another month”; from General 
Wood’s column, No forward movement is 
probable for the next ten days”; from Con- 
ference Hill, The three months’ provision and 
forage cannot be ready until three weeks.” 
General Clifford telegraphs from Maritzburg 
that no date can be fixed for the completion of 
the preparations which the Commander-in-Chief 
thinks necessary.” But theprecious moments for 
campaigning are passing away. The heat is 
already becoming very great. Soon the herbage 
will be scorched up, and a great deal of it has 
already been burnt by the Zulus. Meanwhile, 
Cetewayo has made fresh overtures at General 
Orealock's headquarters, which, according to 
Lord Chelmsford, were not genuine; and 
the king’s envoys have been informed that 
any message would be received under flag 
of truce by the Commander in-Ohief at Colonel 
Wood’s camp, but that something more than 
words would be required—probably referring 
(the Colonial Secretary said on Monday) to the 
fact that Oetewayo had not proposed any terms 
of peace in reply to the demands originally 
made upon him in December. Mr. John Dunn, 
the Englishman who resided so long in Zulu- 
land, thinks that the king means business, 
though he revolts from being utterly extin- 
guished. But however that may be, the trans- 
port imbroglio seems likely to continue till the 
arrival of Sir Garnet Wolseley, who, if he 
should succeed in evolving order out of chaos, 
and overcoming what seem to be insuperable 
difficulties, will prove to be a first-rate military 
genius. We can only hope that serious compli- 
cations may be evaded by such a compromise 
with Cetewayo as will bring about an early 
peace, and that the High Oommissioner’s instruo- 
tions from the Home Government warrant such 


a policy. 


This day the golden wedding of the venerable 
Emperor William is to be celebrated at Berlin, 
and indeed throughout Germany. It will be 
a truly national festival. Princes and nobles 
of every degree are now gathered together 
in the capital to take part in the imposing 
ceremonial, and there is no doubt that the mass 
ofthe Emperor’s subjects will assist with genuine 
enthusiasm—honouring the fine personal quali- 
ties, the fidelity and the patriotism of their 


Sovereign, without scanning too narrowly a 


and has been of dubious national advantage. A 
comprehensive amnesty of political offenders 
is to be proclaimed, and occasion is to be taken 
to sanction the return to their dioceses 
of bishops and priests who have been exiled for 
violating the Falk Laws. In anticipation of 
this memorable event Prince Bismarck would 
seem to have been able to’ throw off his 
ailments, and will be amongst the distinguished 
throng of princes and statesman who will 
felicitate the first Emperor of a united Germany 
on his golden wedding day. 


Is the brighter weather chasing away the 
gloomy view of our industrial prospectg;or are 
there genuine symptoms of a reaction from the 
long-continued depression? We 
hope the latter. The Board of 
for May, though showing a continued decline in 
our imports, mark a distinct though small 
advance in our export trade—355,415/., as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of last 
year. This increase is in cotton manufactures, 
iron, and steel. The total value of our exports 
for the five months, however, is only 
74, 242, 9537., as compared with 79, 568, 7027. 
The Times, in its City article the other 
day, remarked that there seemed to be distinct 
evidence of more activity in many departments. 
It is due, no doubt, largely to speculation; but, 
on the other hand, it is probable that the fall 
in prices, which in some cases are lower than at 
any time since 1872, may open the door to new 
and profitable business. A burst even of specu- 
lation has its uses. The recent rise in cotton 
at Liverpool is described, and no doubt accu- 
rately, by a correspondent as a godsend to that 
long-suffering centre of commercial inactivity. 
But for this relief, we are told, there must have 
been a crash, and so, it is urged, nothing 
more opportune has happened in commercial 
affairs for a long time. No doubt that rise was 
only transient and unreal so far as the merits 
of the staple are concerned, but it has enabled 
the banks and the speculators to escape tempo- 
rarily and in part from a perilous position, and 
has, therefore, averted the collapse that other- 
wise seemed inevitable. It is indeed time 
that the unprecedentedly universal depression 
in trade which has gone almost round the world 
should be followed by a revival, and it is to 
be hoped substantial preparations are being 
made for the recovery.“ There is certainly an 
increased demand for money, which may, we 
hope, be taken as a sign of greater activity in 
business. 


As will be seen from a report of the recent 
Southport conference there are signs of a serious 
split in the ranks of the Evangelical party, as 
to which the Rev. J. W. Bardsley expresses 
serious apprehension. Its more earnest members 
80 littleapprove of the attitude taken up by the 
leaders of the party—the three canons (Garbett, 
Ryle, and Hoare)—in respect to their High 
Church brethren that they have started an 
Evangelical Protestant Union, the motto 
of which seems to be, No compromise with 
sacerdotalism.” Some sixty clergymen have 
already ranged themselves under the new flag, and 
alsoagreat many laymen. It was to show the 
danger and folly of starting this new organisa- 
tion, and to remonstrate with its promoters, 
that Mr. Bardsley addressed himself at South- 
port; with what success remains to be seen. 
That clergyman says the schism will be“ dis- 
astrous” to the Evangelical party, which we 
can well believe. The Ritualist organs are, 
of course, exultant at these serious signs 
of dissension among their ecclesiastical 
opponents, and call upon the three Canons and 
their friends to cease from legal prosecutions 
and agree to a Concordat. If the malcontents 
of the Protestant Evangelical Union cannot be 
brought back, neither can they long remain 
isolated. We have no doubt that the adherents 
of the Free Episcopal Ohurch would receive 
them with open arms. But the quarrel has not 
yet come to so dire an extremity as that. 


The foreign policy of Lord Derby between 
1876 and 1878 is defended with some elaboration 


in an interesting article in the current number 


policy which has entailed great responsibilities, 
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of Macmillan’s Magazine. Mr. T. Wemyss 
Reid, the writer, who speaks with authority on the 
subject, justifies the late Foreign Secretary for 
the rejection of the Berlin Memorandum on the 
ground that his lordship knew that war with 
Turkey had been resolved upon by the three 
Emperors, and nothing could stave it off. If 
that were so, how was it that Lord Derby and 
his colleagues subsequently agreed to the 
Constantinople Conference which was brought 
to an untimely end, not by Russian 
chicanery, but by Turkish obstinacy, encou- 
raged, it is believed, by advice from London, 
though probably not given by Lord Derby ? 
The statement in question was formally denied 
by the official organ of the German Government 
last Monday, which point-blank denies that 
the three Emperors prior to the late war had 
entered into any mutual arrangement, or that 
Prince Bismarck before the Berlin Treaty had 
either entered into any agreement with respect 
to the future of the East or taken part in any 
negotiations. Possibly the real truth in the 
matter will not be known for some years, We 
have no doubt, as Mr. Reid says, that Lord 
Derby was throughout strenuously bent, first 
on preventing war, and next on limiting the 
area of the war when it broke out. Possibl 
both objects would have been better served if 
his lordship had retired earlier. But we are 
told he did eventually secede owing to the war- 
like attitude of the Cabinet. His lordship, 
though now relieved from the burden of official 
responsibility, has no doubt a future before him. 
There are not a few indications that he will ere 
long re-enter public life, but we venture to 
predict that it will not be as the head, or as a 
member, of a middle party—a scheme quite 
alien to the circumstances of the times. 


Tue BRITISH AND FoREIGN UNITARIAN Asso- 
craT1ion.—A conference in connection with the fifty- 


fourth annual gathering of this association took 
place on Th at the Unitarian Chapel, Essex- 


street, Strand. On the * day Divine 
service was conducted at the chapel by the Rev. 
D. Maginnis, of Stourbridge, and a sermon was 
reached to a very large congregation by the Rev. 
J. Wright, of Bath. The ordinary business 
meeting of the association was then held, the 
chair being taken by Mr. H. S. Bicknell, the 
dent. At the conference on Thursday, Mr. 
knell again presiding, the Rev. C. Wicksteed 
read a paper, which was entitled ‘‘ What’s the 

| pater ?” He began by stating that the general 
eeling of the 5 7 world was that something 
was the matter, but that probably there was even 
leas the matter among Unitarians among other 
Christians. Their main difficulty was that of 
potting organisation with freedom, and they and 
their fathers had deliberately preferred freedom to 
organisation. Mr, Wicksteed made a general 
survey of the influences which have within the last 
twenty-five years effected a great modification in 
English religious thought. Rome tolerated all 
ions ; England, which has succeeded to Rome’s 

io protects them all. This contact 

th other religions had modified the thoughts 

of Englishmen, who often found ideas which 
they thought exclusively Christian taught 
in even older faiths. In answer to the statement 
that Unitarianism did not increase, Mr. Wicksteed 
said that in the last quarter of a century the main 
truths of Unitarianism, in the form of what was 
called Liberal Christianity, had spread with electric 
rapidity, and Unitarianism itself had partaken of 
he advance. The Rev. W. H. Channing expressed 
warm approval of the paper, an 
uent for a full r ition of the supreme 

tion of Jesus Christ. e seal of the ring of 

2 and life, and love which bound the world was 
t ather’s well-beloved Son. In the discussion 
which followed, and in which the Rev. A, Chalmers 
Cambridge), Mr. J. Hopgood, the Rev. E. M. Geldart 
Cro don} the Rev. H. W. Perris (Norwich), Mr. 

„ Shaen, Mr. H. Now (Evesham), the Rev. Dr. 

L. Collier, Mr. Wade, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and 
the Rev. T. W. Freckelton took the necessity 
individual liberty of thought, and the impossi- 
lutz of restricting that liberty in Unitarianism by 
any form of creed, were insisted on. A vote of 


made an 


thanks was cordially passed to Mr, Wicksteed for 
his paper. In the rnoon a large number of 


ales and gentlemen dined together at the Crystal 
alace, Mr. Bicknell presiding. Among the 
ers were the Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, Mr. Von 
amel, Mr. Boros, the Rev. Mr. Payne (New- 
e-on-Tyne), the Rev, H. Ierson (secretary), 
r. H. New, the Rev. Dr. Collier, Mr. Lucas, &0o. 
Lorp BrovcHAM AND THE RarLways.—A volume 
which has just been issued, entitled Selections 
from the Correspondence of the late Maovey 
Napier,” contains the follo letter from Lord 
Brougham, dated Knowsley, September 16, 1830 :— 
„My dear Professor—I have come to Liverpool 
only to see a oy Poor Huskisson is either 
dead or must die before to-morrow. He has been 
killed by a steam carriage, The folly of 700 people 
miles an hour, in six carriages, ex 
Falld. But they have paid a dear price,” 


SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Hovss oF Commons, Tuesday Night. 


The aspect of the House on meeting yesterday 
after the Whitsun recess was dolefully indica- 
tive of the current condition of affairs in Parlia- 
ment just now. Apart from the ‘‘ spirited 
foreign policy” of the Government there is 
nothing to debate. There is a lull in the 
operations of that policy, and the war in 
Afghanistan has been hurried to an end, its 
importance paling before the more lurid efful- 
gence of the war in South Africa. In respect 
of this latter little episode there is nothing that 
may be told as long as the Government insist 


the instructions to Sir Garnet Wolseley. The 
House had not met many minutes before Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson seized an opportunity of probin 

the depths of this mystery. But the Colonia 
Secretary, with something less than his usual 
asperity of manner, answered nothing. There 
have been overtures from Cetewayo, he said, but 
the authority of the messengers was doubted, and 
so the matter had come to an untimely end. 

Sir M. Hicks-Beach, by the way, is a 
striking example of the evils which some- 
times follow upon too sudden prosperity. 
The young Gloucestershire baronet is one of 
„Mr. Disraeli’s Young Men.” In the early 
stages of his official career the Premier’s choice 
was fully justified. Sir Michael was assiduous, 
intelligent, and courteous. As Secretary for 
Ireland he had a difficult task to perform. The 
Irish members would try the patience of any 
man. They sorely tried that of Sir M. H. 
Beach, and found it apparently inexhaustible. 
But since the right hon. baronet changed his 
office, and was promoted to the dignity of a 
Oabinet Minister, he seems to have lost his 
head. He has taken Lord Salisbury as a model 
of a Minister under interrogation, and he snaps 
at his interlocutor as if he had discovered him 
in the act of picking his pocket. This is nota 
manner much relished in the House when dis- 
played by a Minister of the Crown. It is quite 
true that a deal of time is wasted by trivial 
— put by fussy 2 But 
it has happened that Sir M. H. Beach 
is in charge of a department upon 
which public attention has been painfully 
concentrated, and it is natural that information 
should frequently have been sought at his 
hands. Under these trials he has betrayed a 
certain haughtiness that has 8 come 
very near the borders of snobbishness. He has 
assumed an air of pitying contempt for anyone 
who could affect a doubt of the present Govern- 
ment as the wisest and the best that ever was 
known. As it not unfrequently happens that 
the Government have been convicted of blunders 
of ag ee misrepresentation of facts, Sir 
M. H. ch has presently had to eat his own 
words. Not a — necessity under any 
circumstances, but doubly distasteful when 
there is connected with it recollections of former 
bumptiousness. 

Perhaps the most important, at least the 
most interesting, incident in yesterday's meet- 
ing was the arrival of The O’Gorman Mahon, 
who took his seat for county Clare. The new 
member would be remarkable, if that were all, 
by reason of the number of years he has been 
before the public. He is now in the 
seyenty-eighth year of his age, and it 
is nearly fifty years since he first entered 
Parliament. He sat in the unreformed 
Parliament, and was again returned in 1845, 
since which he has retired from active political 
life. But if not fighting in one way he has 
been stripped for the combat in another. He 
boasts of, or rather alludesincidentally to, sixteen 
duels which he has fought. In addition, he has 
smelt powder in the service of a South American 
State, and though his profession is that of 
soldiering, he undertook with a light heart to 
command the Chilian fleet in one of its wars 
with Peru. His fo is more familiar in Paris 
thanjin London. When he entered the House last 
night his fellow-members beheld a hale, tall, 
strong man, who looks much more like sixty than 
eighty. A good deal has happened since he 
last took the oaths at the table of the House of 
Commons, but he comes back to find Ireland 
still unsatisfied, and he may be counted upon 
to take his part in any demonstration against 
the Government” that may mark the remain- 
ing 2 of the life of the present Parlia- 
ment. 


Rising yesterday with solemn mein, like a 


E in the wilderness of tenantless benches, 
. Newdegate propounded a painful conun- 


He wanted to know who was in charge of the 
estimates — Mr. Parnell or Sir H. Selwin- 
Ibbetson. The inquiry was not without perti- 
nence. All night long the Secretary of the 


Treasury had been endeayouring to get a few 
votes in Committee on the Civil Service esti- 


upon being dumb as to the precise character of 


drum for the consideration of the Government. 


mates. The House being almost empty, the 
opportunity seemed a fayourable one. But it 
has now come to pass that the Government pro- 
pose and the Home Rulers dispose. As they 
are never disposed to advance business, this is 
rather a calamitous matter for Ministers who 
have estimates to pass and some (though not 
many) bills to advance. Last night, in a 
capricious way, the Home Rulers said what 
votes they would have considered; and which 
they desired to see postponed. The facile 
Secretary did as he was bidden, postponing votes 
in accordance with orders from below the gang- 
way opposite, and humbly and gratefully 
accepting permission to pass others. It was 
after this had gone on for some time that Mr. 
Newdegate rose and proposed his little riddle, 
which remains yet unanswered as far as speech 
from the Treasury Bench goes. 

To-day the inherent weakness of the titular 
leaders of the House was further demonstrated. 
They had met in morning sitting proposing 
to make progress with the Army Discipline 
Bill. But when seven o' clock struck they were 
obliged’ to confess that they had made none. 
There is below the gangway a little 
band of members, who, though few in 
number, when it comes, to \a division, will 
doubtless find a widespread sympathy 
throughout the country. Their object is to 
abolish flogging in the army, and this afternoon 
they obstiuately opposed the passing of the 
clause which would renew legislation legalising 
this mode of attaching free-born men to the 
colours. Of course it was of no avail; but the 
upshot of the opposition was that the committee 
left the Army Bill at seven o'clock exactly 
where they had taken it up at two. Olause 44 
is still under discussion, and if the remaining 
130 take as much time, clause for clause, the 
House must sit far into August, and will then 
not have done anything more than pass this 
one bill. 


Correspondence. 


— > 
A SERIOUS GRIEVANCE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Six, —Oan you give us any information, or point 
out to us the best and cheapest way of obtaining 
authoritative information, as to the decisions of 
municipal law in respect to needless public annoy- 
ances on Sunday? Private applications of the 
most urgent kind having proved fruitless, we are 
anxious to try whether or not any legal remedy is 
left us. The main facts of our case may be stated 
in a few words. 

Some little time since there was established in 


our previously quiet town a large Roman Catholic 


school, which, I am told, numbers its pupils by 
hundreds. On Sunday mornings, about eleven 
o'clock, the children are marched through the 
street at the back of our chapel, with flags and 
banners, and an excessively noisy band, whose 
drums and trumpets shake every window in the 
neighbourhood. Until that disturbance is past 
we dare not begin our services, however long we 
may be kept waiting! Between twelve and one, 
they return in still greater force, sometimes at the 
back, but oftener through the street in front of us, 
when the din is altogether overpowering. The 
minister is obliged to stop, as he knows that not a 
word of what he says can be heard by the congre- 
gation. This is specially distressing on Com- 
munion Sundays. It is bad enough simply to be 
interrupted for a few minutes in our devotional] 
exercises ; but to be stunned at such moments by 
the clatter of vulgarest and profanest of street 
songs is surely a grievance we ought not to be 
required to put up with! Unhappily, when the 
weather happens to be fine, the infliction is merci- 
lessly repeated in the evening. 

Now, sir, if all this must be submitted to, in 
spite of entreaty and protest, it is clearly in the 
power of the Roman Catholics virtually to close 
immense numbers of our places of worship. Let 
them only, under the direction of their priests, 
multiply such execrable bands” as we are tor- 
tured with, and I cannot see what is to prevent 
the preaching of not a few of our Protestant 
ministers being reduced to mere dumb show! Pray, 
help us, if it is anyhow in your power to do so. 
I speak feelingly, because I speak as 

A SEVERE SUFFERER. 


[We believe the Court of Chancery would restrain 


the managers of the school from acting so as to 
be a nuisance to the congregation referred to, or 
a summons might be taken out before a magi- 
strate under 23 and 24 Vict., ch. 32, sec, 2, under 
which section, if applicable to this case, as it 


would appear to be, the persons responsible 


would be liable to a fine of 51. If there is a 
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received the telegram announcing the fate 


A. 


difficulty of knowing who is responsible, the 
members of the band might be summoned under 

2 and 3 Vict., ch. 47, sec. 25 and sub-sec, 14, 

and would, probably, we think, be held liable to 

a fine if the place in question is within the 

metropolitan area.—Ep. Noncon. ] 


THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

SIR, — Having read An Old Emancipationist’s ” 
letter on the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, 
asserting that the Southern people and Cabinet 
entirely disapproved of Booth’s deed, it occurred to 
me that there was a passage in Mrs. H. B. Stowe’s 
„Men of our Times bearing on that point. 

If ** An Old Emancipationist will turn to pages 
86 to 89 of that work, he will find pretty strong 
evidence that prominent Southerners, among whom 
was Jefferson Davis, were accessories before 
the fact. Mrs. Stowe distinctly states among 
other things, and presumably on good autho- 
rity, that ‘‘when Mr. Davis at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, while fleeing from Richmond, 


of Mr. Lincoln, he calmly read it aloud to the 
people present, and without a word of disapproval 
uttered a cold comment: ‘If it were to be done, 
it were better it were well done.’ And when 
Breckinridge said he regretted it (not because it 
was wicked or dishonourable, but because it was 
unfortunate for the South just then), Mr. Davis 
replied iu the same tone of cold indifference, or of 
concealed satisfaction, and using the same words: 
‘Well, General, I don’t know; if it were to be 
done at all it were better that it were well done; 
and if the same had been done to Andy Johnson, 
the Beast, (i. e. General Butler), and to Secretary 
Stanton, the job would then be complete.’ Those 
are not the words of an honourable man, nor of a 
disapprover. But they are exactly natural to an 
accessory before the fect, who does not confess his 
part in it, and prefers to dissemb!e his joy.” 

Yours truly. 


H. M. W. 
Sheffield, June 9, 1879. 


IRELAND’S SURPLUS MILLIONS, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Str,—I shall feel greatly obliged if you will 
allow the enclosed letter to appear in your columns, 
It is a copy of one written by me this week toa 
Roman Catholic priest in my neighbourhood and 
explains itself. It is a noticeable fact that the 
admirable speech of Mr. MacLaren opposing the 
University Bill, but disclaiming all motives of in- 
tolerance or hostility to Ireland and to the creed 
of her people, has been carefully burked by many 
Irish newspapers, and altogether suppressed or 
grossly misrepresented by the rest. I am Irish of 
the Irish by birth, although I bear an English 
name, I had ancestors amongst the O’Connells, 
O’Sullivans, O’Briens, and other native septs, and 
seventeen of my name and family were amongst 
the transplanted to Connaught by Cromwell in 
1650. I tender my warmest thanks to Mr. Mac- 


Laren for his generous efforts not to allow thia | 
money to be wrested from the Irish people, the 


poor and suffering agricultural peasantry who are 
the true owners of it, and who almost to a man 
would, if they dared, or if they were allowed to, 


read Mr. MacLaren’s speech and to understand 


what is going on, raise their voices against the pro- 
posed superfluous University. Even many of the 
not numerous wealthy Catholic tradesmen and the 
Catholic professional men of Ireland are totally 
against this absurd project which finds favour with 
Mr. Lowe and others who know as little of this 
country as does a baby. 
In illustration of Mr. MacLaren’s good sugges- 
tion as to the application of the surplus to the relief 
of unavoidable calamity and suffering, I will just 
mention a few facts revealing the condition of our 
hospitals and county infirmaries in Ireland. In 
Dublin last winter the Jrish Times reported more 
than one case where smallpox and fever patients 
were obliged to walk through the streets on a cold 
winter’s day for want of a conveyance to the 
hospitals. The hired cars which used to take 
patients to certain hospitals could not be had from 
the public stables, either because the owners had 
not been paid for their work on former occasions, or 
because the vehicles were out of repair. One of 
these cases was that of a female servant in a 
lodging-house of the best class. The woman fell ill 
of smallpox, the people of the house not unnaturally 
required to have her removed to the hospital, but 
did not choose to pay the sum asked by the car- 


to walk to the hospital at the risk of almost cer- 
tainly losing her life. Two eminent Dublin doctors 
wrote angrily and earnestly on this case to the 
Dublin newspapers. Again, in the Cork work- 
house lately an application was made by the doctor 
and nurses, snd some of the guardians, for 
an extra room to be fitted up as a nursery for a 
number of little Protestant children, some of them 
infants, who were all obliged to be thrust into a 
ward full of sick and dying people. The sick and 
dying had no sleep through the constant noise and 
crying of the children, and, needless to say, the 
atmosphere was most pernicious to these latter. 
As the fitting up of the room would have entailed 
an expense of about fifty pounds, or perhaps more, 
the guardians did not see their way to granting it. 
In the Tralee workhouse hospitals fever patients 
have been kept waiting for hours in the hall and pas- 
sages for want of a conveyance to take them to the 
fever hospital, a half or three-quarter’s mile away. 
The guardians say they cannot afford to keep a 
horse for the conveyance of patients, and when the 
master of the workhouse ventured on an earnest 
remonstrance at this parsimony, they sharply repri- 
manded him. At each assizes the grand jury and 
the cesspayers ot Kerry are making attempts to do 
away with the Tralee infirmary as well as the fever 
hospital, although both these institutions are indis- 
pensably necessary to the poor crowded into the 
lanes and alleys of Tralee, as well as to the poor 
cottiers all over the country. Animal food is not 
given in the infirmary, and the patients have told 
me they suffered greatly from want of it as they 
grow better after their recovery from the effects of 
wounds and broken limbs. | 
The remote country districts are miserably in 
want of\ cottage hospitals. Not long ago the 
bailiff of Mr. Hussey, the agent of the Earl of 
Kenmare, and Sir George Colthurst, found in a 
country district, between Macrom and Killarney, a 
poor cottier lying on his straw, ill of fever, unable 
to move, with the corpse of his wife, who had been 
dead for four or five days, lying beside him! Mr. 
Hussey brought the case befure the Killarney 
Board of Guardians, but nothing more was heard 
of it as far as I know. The paupers in English 
workhouses are dieted like kings compared to the 
paupers in the same institutions in Ireland. 
It is a part and parcel of ‘‘Irish gentry and 
middle-class ideas — those Irish ideas which some 
English statesmen feel bound to study, they tell us 
—that any amount of poverty and misery can and 
ought to be endured by the Irish peasant. Accus- 
tomed to this grinding poverty for centuries, the 
Irish people generally submit in a kind of despair 
to the total disregard of their case by the gentry 
and middle classes. It is not that the latter are 
especially hardhearted by nature ; their indifference 
is the effect of habit and of hereditary training. 
What is needful for Ireland is, not attention to 
‘Trish ideas”—ideas the result of perverted 
training—but attention to the counsel which three 
hundred years ago the father of Sir Philip Sidney 
gave (in vain) to the English Queen, ‘‘ Your Majesty 
must plant justice here.” 
I am, Sir, yours truly, , 
VERITAS. 
To the Rev. 22 
Reverend Sir, — In a conversation I had with Mrs. 
M — yesterday she told me that you had written to 
Mr. ——, of ——, asking him to allow her son to remain 
on ‘his land. I myself asked Mr. —— to do the same 
thing if he could do so without injury to himself, but he 
explained to me that he wanted the farm, and that he 
\was willing to allow M—— a considerable sum of money 
on his giving it up. From all I know of Mr. —— from 
his childhood, and from all I know of at least two 
generations of his family, I am certain he is incapable 
of doing anything harsh to any tenant of his who is 
worthy of kir dness, but he will not be bullied into 
surrendering his just rights as the law now stands. The 
letter signed ——— in the —— has a most imper- 
tinent and vulgar effusion calculated to injure M—— 
instead of serving him. I should be much surprised to 
learn that it was written by any of the old stock of ——, 
who have ever lived on good terms with Mr. —— and 
his ancestors and family. If any one of them did write 
it he was misled by intruders into the district. But 
this is not my object in now writing to you. I write to 
ask you why it is that when you and your clerical 
brethren who claim a right to an absolute control over 
the Irish people\in secular as well as in religious 
matters, have it now in your power to make your 
nominees at Westminster ask for some of the 
surplus millions of the disestablished Church to reclaim 
waste lands in Ireland which might be given to the 
peasantry as their own, you do not dosoP Again, why 
not ask for some of this money for the expenses of 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre's committee which would ele the 
people to purchase their farms? You must all know 
right well that the fierce competition for land in Ireland 
is causing the poor untold misery, that while the 
demand exceeds the supply this misery must continue, 
rents must remain high, and evictions must be nume- 
rous. The landlords, many of them, though not all, 
would be able and willing to sell some of these waste 
lands to the Government which could then grant it to 


the peasantry at nominal rents, as land is granted in 
the —— Gea in America. I fail to see the use of 


owner, and finally the poor creature had actually 


\ 


children of M, or to the children of the poor man 

at Glanbagh, in Kerry, tho other day, who cut his 

throat, driven mad hy the fear of losing his miserable 

patch of land, reclaimed, as all land in Ireland has 

been, by the hands of the poor tenant. This is an 

agricultural country; the only really great branch of 

trade in it is the linen trade of Ulster, and the 

wealthy traders of Ulster do not want a new Uni- 

versity, The people of Ireland are the farmers, 

cottiers, and labourers—for tho most part Roman 

Catholics. Is it fair, think you, to invest millions 

of this surplus for the benefit of a few wealthy 

traders—few they must ever be in this agricultural 

country—and to leave the real Irish people in begyary ? 

This University will be asthe offer of a drive ina coach- 

and-four to a man starving for want of a loaf of bread ; 
or as the advice of the fashionab‘e doctor in Punch's 
caricature, who pockets the guinea fee of the half- 
starving widow, and recommends her to take carriaga 
exercise and port wine daily. I will frankly ask you, Is 
your object to serve the Irish people or to enrich the 
Church? Believe me, you are not serving your Church 
by putting the latter object first. All history teaches 
you that. The history of Italy under Leo X., and 
France under the ancien regime tella you that the real 
hour of poril to your Church was when she so acted. If 
the Irish Catholic people were better off, they would take 
care that their Church was well off too, wanting nothing 
for her true needs, I suppose, indeed it is useless to 
hope you will think with me here, but I cannot at all 
events refrain from observing that before you ask Mr. 
to give up his land to M or any of your 
flock, you had better write to our borough and county 
members, and ask them to vote that the surplus should 
be applied for the benefit of men like M—— and 
other poor Irish tenants, and ask them to work for a 
good practicable land bill, not for a sham need in the 
shape of a superfluous University. 


I am, rev. sir, your obedient servant. 
22 „„ © ** 
— — 


HOW THEY MANAGE CHURCH COURTS 
IN IRELAND. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


We have been passing through a week of hard 

work and high excitement, such as you in London 
never dream of. No assembly of divines—be it 

held under State-Church auspices or Nonconformist 
influences—could by any possibility be worked upinto 
such a fever heat of excited orthodoxy as that in which 
the Irish Presbyterian clergy have lived and moved 
and had their being. Many of your English readers 
will certainly, ‘‘ with wonder-waiting eyes,” like 
Southey’s little Wilhelmine, ask, as Peterkin did, 
„Now tell us what twas all about.” We'll try 
and do so. There are some animals of whom it is 
averred that they can bear any and all noises— 
that made by their own throats included—with 
perfect calmness. But musical sounds, especially 
those of musical instruments, drive them clean 
to distraction. It is over the sweet cadence 
of hymns, and the discourses of soft music on 
organ or harmonium, that the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland, now 
assembled at Belfast, has been wrangling this week. 
To be or not to be, was, indeed, the question, and 
the bitterness with which the matter has been 
argued would hardly be credited upon hearsay 
authority only. The question will seem to you 
Southerners altogether unimportant. The idea of 
a hymn in any way affecting a man’s peace of mind, 
still less his everlasting repose of soul, will seem to 
you ludicrous. And yet there have been in May- 
street Church during this last week scores of men 
who, in Irish parlance, would have taken their 
oath on a pile of Bibles” that if hymns were per- 
mitted in the public worship of Almighty God, all 
true and vital godliness in the Church of their 
fathers must come to an end. To add ‘‘ instru- 
ments of music would be simply to make such an 
assurance doubly sure, with, perhaps, a little 
increased celerity. 

But this is not the only anomaly, religious or 
political, which requires a residence on our side of 
the Irish Sea, to understand. We over here have 
come to the conclusion that it is not the slightcst 
use for you wnglisu gentlemen to sit at home at 
ease and legislate about a condition of things which 
you don’t in the lc ast comprehend. If a dosen of 
you were not too afraid of astray shot—nobody is 
ever killed here except by accident, for no Irishman 
ever takes a straight way to anything—you should 
come and spend afew weeks with us, and really 
see, from something more accurate than newspapers, 
what our difficulties are. Not one of you would 
then say, as a London alderman once did to our- 
‘gelves, 1 could cure hall the hills of Hireland in 
alf. an- our.“ | 

Some thirty-five or forty-years ago there existed 
in Ireland two sections of the Presbyterian Church— 
one, whose sympathies were strongly and markedly 
Puritauical, called The Secession Sy nod“; the 
other, whose practices and possibly opinions had been 
somewhat modified by residence aud growth in this 
country, went by the name of The Synod of Ulster.“ 
These two bodies, who differed in no one material 
point, amalyamated. Among tbe articles of agree- 
ment, drawn up at the time of the union, was one 
by which both synods bound themselves to accept 
and use, as the only medium of praise in congrega- 
tional worship the Psalms in use in the Scotch 
Church. The Scripture paraphrases of hymns 
were not included in the compact, but were tacitly 
tolerated. All your readers who have spent a 
Sunday in Scotland will be familiar with these, 
without which in very truth a Scotch Bible would 
be ey complete. They are ulways bound up 

ether, 


his compact was held to be binding, and re- 


a third grand University in Dublin to the seven poor 


mained in full force til) what it still remembered as 
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the Irish revival of the year 1859. In the over- 
strained religious enthusiasm which then prevailed, 
the spiritual awakenings were not always accom- 
panied by a 1 outpouring of common- 
sense. All sorts of small innovations crept into 
religious services, which really were conducted in 
all sorts of places, at all sorts of hours, by all sorts 
of people, and, as has been proved, with all sorts 
of results. How the ministers stood the strain 
must for ever remain a mystery to the English 
mind, but there were many among them who 
for five long months had their churches open 
every night in the week, and bound themselves 
to an unremitting supervision of all that 
went on! The introduction of hymns was one 
of the most noticeable innovations, and, while 
much regretted by the older men, was allowed to 
pass nearly without challenge in the hope that, 
with the decay of the excitement itself, these 
4 would also pass away. But the hymns crept 
into Sunday-schools, and it was found possible to 
sing them to more ‘‘ jaunty ” airs than could by any 
mancuvring be wedded to the sober Psalms of 
David. Over and over again this hymn question 
cropped up, giving rise to angry debates in the 
General Assembly, and provoking a good deal of 
poetic power of parody from the younger men, who, 
curiously, in those “ clung tenaciously to the 
old Scotch Psalter. The derisive quotation of a 
rough unscannable introverted line from a metrical 
P of David was met by a host of strained 
images and lame feet from imported hymns. Thus 
the well-known ‘Oh! for a thousand tongues to 
sing,” &c., was for ever abolished by the parody, 
Oh! for a thousand legs to walk from Carrick to 
Belfast. Of course, as in all discussions of a reli- 
gious character, personalities lent bitterness to the 
controversy, and many churches suffered terribly 
from the discord created by this attempted singing 
of hymns. 

The visit of Messrs. Moody and Sankey natu- 
rally gave fresh vigour to the hymn-singers. What 
one 4 your noblest Congregational ministers calls 
‘‘singing the Gospel” we were all assured here 
would prove irresistible in winning Ireland for 
Christ. You in England would no longer find it 
necessary to set apart each St. Patrick’s — aK 
the appropriate time for intercession on bebalf of 

r Ould Ireland. And we who live here, and 

nd the lapsed masses” a chronic puzzle and a 
constant dead weight, are promised that they shall 
become like Ezekiel’s bones, a living army, if we 
will only allow them to fall under the converting 
influences of English, German, or American hymns. 
Of course some of our religious conservatives are 
ready with the reply that German hymn-singing 
has ended in only four per cent. of the population 
attending any place of worship; that in England 
you have hardly leave to bury your dead as you 
please, not to mention the living ; and that Tam- 
many Rings and all commercial dishonesties are 
rife in America, the myriad hymn-books notwith- 
standing. 

Meanwhile, some alterations of uncouth rhymes 
and obsolete expressions seemed impsratively 
demanded by the cultured Presbyterians of this 
nineteenth century. So, about two years ago, a 
small committee of men, as poetic as Scotch 
ancestry could provide, was appointed. In plain 
words, they were to overhaul the Scotch Psalms, 
and to try their skill at putting a new patch on an 
ald garment. No mention was made of the para- 
phrases, or the five hymns sanctioned by the 
Scotch Church, and, as we said above, bound up 
with the metrical version of the Psalms. In due 
time the tinkered edition of poor King David's 
poetical remains was laid on the table of the 
Assembly, and then began the tug of war. 

The hymn-lovers taw in the amended Psalms an 
intention of depriving them of liberty in praise, and 
of restricting them to the Psalms, which, as they 
averred, were totally inadequate to express the 
heights and depths of modern spiritual experience. 
The psalm-singers in vain defended themselves from 
all idea of malice prepense in the oversight of the 
paraphrases, and disclaimed every thought or pur- 
— but that of keeping the worship of God pure. 

peeches and pamphlets, presbytery meetings and 
secret committees passing resolutions and deliver- 
ing lectures—these have been our entertainments 
for months past. And they culminated in the two 


meetings of Assembly on Thursday and Friday | 


9 
The ch deputation, of which the calm, equable 
saintly Dr. Andrew Bonar was the most interesting 
item, came on firat. Except one cautious reference 
to a baptism of the Spirit as being more desirable 
than a disputation over psalms and hymns, the 
deputation rested in courteous commonplaces, and 
the crowded house in patient waiting. And then 
—believe it who can—from about nine o’clock till 
three the next morning, ministers and elders 
wrangled and fought, and wrestled and hustled, 
physically, intellectually, spiritually—any way you 
please. But there they sat—all that could get 
seats, and there they stood—all that could get 
standing room. And one brother appealed to the 
moderator to say whether another brother 
should be 00 to call him ‘‘a donkey,” 
while another, in allusion to a historic argu- 
ment which the speaker then addressing the 
House had used, cried—‘‘ Pruve it, prove it! 
and a third provoked roars of fess ter by the 
| rr remark, It doesn’t any proof.” 
With all this going on in corners, ladies sat silently 
through the long night, except when a parady of 
„From Greenland’s icy mountains,” turned into a 
temperance melody, produced something like what 
theatregoers call a screaming farce. There the 


crowd stayed, applauding, hissing, perspiring, but 
sitting it out, till the roll of ministers and elders was 
called. Three hundred and eighty-two, at three 
o'clock in the morning, were still able to answer 
to their names—‘‘ all that was left of 600” 
(about the proper number)—and by a majority 
of sixty-eight the psalm-singers have won their 
battle, and nothing newer than a song of David 
can claim the sanction of the Assembly in the 
churches which compose it. 

Of course this settlement virtually forbade all 
hope of introducing harmoniums or organs. A 
few ministers year by year have been called before 
the Assembly and remonstrated with for introducing 
harmoniums into their Snnday worship, and they 
have been exhorted to regard the svruples of their 
less enlightened brethren, and in a fraternal con- 
ciliatory spirit to banish the offending intrusion. 
Some profess themselves unable to see why, if a 
harmonium can be used on one side of a church 
wall—in the Sunday-school, that is—without 
offence up to noon, it should then become a rock of 
offence if employed on the other side of the wall— 
in the church, that is from twelve to two o'clock. 
I cannot tell you how this argument is met, but har- 
moniums are gradually creeping in—of that there is 
no doubt Soon Friday night that question came up 
for discussion. Where or how many earnest souls 
dined that day, except with Duke Humphrey, I 
know not. The morning sitting closed at four 
o’clock as usual, and I am told that by five the 
seats below the space reserved for the ministers 
and elders were fast filling. Before seven o'clock, 
the hour at which the evening sittings begin, the 
gates in front of the church had to be closed, and 
the mayor required all his authority, not to epeak 
of a strong body of police, to preserve anythin 
like order, and to force a way through the crow 
for ministers and elders, After the experience of 
the previous night it was wisely resolved to brin 
matters to a speedier issue by repeating the ol 
Roman method. Your readers remember the conflict 
between the Horatii and the Curiatii; well, two 
men were chosen from each side, and they were to 
show fight as well as they could for the iatroduc- 
tion of instruments, and against. Two laymen spoke 
for, one minister and one elder against. Truth to 
tell, any eloquence would have been wasted on the 
audience, for every soul there that had a right to 
vote had his mind perfectly made up on the point 
long before. Had they not, I venture to doubt if 
the arguments would have convinced anybody. At 
any rate the vote was taken a little before midnight, 
and out of a House then numbering 591 the intro- 
duction of instruments in churches was disallowed 
by a majority of 35. 

There all peaceable men hoped the matter was 
settled, for their day at any rate. But on Satur- 
day morning a protest was prepared, and while we 
write is being numerously signed. The men 80 
signing, many of them having some position and 
influence in the Church, thereby crave leave to 
record their dissent from the decision arrived at 
by the majority of Friday night. What further 
use can be made out of their position by the dis- 
sentients, time will show. 

In a Church so bristling with a desire for Scrip- 
tural precedent, one would like to suggest that on 
the sole occasion when Paul continued his speech 
until midnight, he was preaching on a Sunday night, 
before leaving Troas on Monday. Or, as it is 
dangerous now to rely on apostolic practice only, 
the Saviour’s wakeful nights would seem to have 
been watchful ones also, and to have been spent 
not in argument but in prayer. What real 
good or growth can possibly result from the 
prolonged angry personal squabbles upon points 
such as these, which involve no gees sa. 
and which by the natural law of things 
must be settled as this generation passes 
away, we cannot tell. The children now trained to 
hymns and harmoniums in schools will, of course, 
when their turn comes, carry them into their public 
worship—and, if so, where is the good of all this 
fierce debating now ? 

But then, is the Irish Presbyterian Church the 
only one which fiddles away while Rome is burn- 
ing? Can’t we—one and all—get rid of trifles, and 
manfully set ourselves to true Christlike work for 
God ? 


FREEDMEN’S MISSIONS AID SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of this society took place at 
Union Chapel, Islington, on Friday evening. The 
Earl of Aberdeen presided, supported by the Rev. 
Dr. Moffat, the v. Dr. on, the Rev. Dr. 
O. H. White, the Rev. H. Jones, Mr. J. B. Gough, 
Ko. The hymn, ‘‘ From Greenland’s icy moun- 
tains,’ having been sung, the Rev. Dr. Allon 
offered prayer. 

The Rev. Dr. O. H. Wurrz, one of the secre- 
taries, then read the report, in which the committee 
devoutly acknowledged the good providence of God 
in the work of educating the freedmen of America 
and preparing them to become teachers and mis- 
sionaries to their race, and also for the work done 
by ex-slaves on the West Coast of Africa. The 
work of educating the five million negroes emanci- 
pated fourteen years ago was taken up by the 
American esa | Association, which had 
now eight colleges, eleven normal and seven pre- 
paratory schools, in which 7,000 of the poor long- 
wronged slaves were being educated to become 
teachers and missionaries to theirown race. About 
100,000 coloured —— had been taught by them. 
In that work the Freedmen's Aid Society had taken 


a considerable part, and nine of the well-educated 
ex - slaves had been already sent for missionary work 


to West Africa, below Sierra Leone. The committee 
hoped that the work would call forth the sympathy 
and aid of British Christians, so that Africa might be 
evangelised by Africans. Dr. Moffat had said 
‘* Africans must go to teach and save Africans—it is 
the Divine plan.” There was no hope from any 
white missions, for tropical Africa was the white 
man’s grave. The Church Missionary Society lost 
at Sierra Leone thirty missionaries in twelve 
years, and the Basle Society lost eleven out of seven- 
teen in one year. For hundreds of years Africa had 
been the hunting ground for the bondmen of the 
world, Somenewinstrumentality was required for its 
redemption, and it was to be found in those Africans . 
who had been brought out of bondage. They 

were constituted for the climate, had Anglo-Saxon 
culture, and knew something of agriculture. They 

had great love in their hearts, and had given sub- 

lime proofs of their faith in God and readiness to 

forgive in the spirit of the Gospel. That vast con- 

tinent, with its 180 millions 22 was open to 

them. The British people had furnished men and 

money for the exploration of Africa, and five millions 

of her children had been set free, and now only 
waited for the signal to go forward. 

The Rev. J. Gwynne Jonzs presented the cash 
statement. The total receipts had been 5, 270“., 
4,7271. had been expended in direct mission work, 
and the balance in hand was 2051. 3, 000“. 
had been promised by Mr. Arthington, of 
Leeds, towards the establishment of a mission in 
Central South Africa. The American Board of 
Missions had fully considered the proposal, and 
deemed it practicable, and they desired now to 
raise another 3,000/. in this country, and they 
would themselves raise 4,000/. in America, so that 
10,0007. might be available for sending ten mis- 
sionaries to that district, eight of whom should, if 
possible, be of African descent. : 

Miss JENNIF JACKSON, one of the Jubilee Singers, 
then sang one of their plaintive hymns, after which 
the chairman, 

The Earl of ABERDEEN, addressed the meeting. 
He was not qualified by any long and intimate 
acquaintance with that work to occupy the posi- 
tion of chairman, but he had in one instance been 
brought into contact with slaves. When travelling 
up the Nile with Lady Aberdeen they heard that 
on several occasions slaves had come down to the 
brink of the river and begged to be taken on 
board, but from one reason or another their prayer 
had not been granted. They desired to rescue 
some of those slaves and to bring them to Christ, 
and instructed the boatmen to procure some, and 
at last they managed to obtain four boys, for whom 
they made compensation. When they came on 
board they had a sort of animal look of indifference, 
but in a short time there was a remarkable change 
in their appearance. They took them to the 
school at Ossiout, under Dr. Hogg, who had been 
greatly blessed in his work there, Those boys, 


‘who were then 80 ignorant as not to know the 


name of God or even their own name, were now 
being educated there, and they had received from 
them three texts very neatly written in Arabic. 
They hoped and desired that those boys would 
become missionaries to their own countrymen. 
Colonel Gordon had been appointed with the 
special object of putting down the slave-trade 
in Egypt. He wasa true Christian, and his work 
was remarkable in the influence and power he 
exercised over the population. The whole of 
Africa was interested in the work of that society, 
and Dr. Hogg was preparing to work the college or 
home for freedmen, where they might be educated 
as servants. : 
The Rev. Dr. Morrat said he had only come 
to feast his eyes and ears, but there was no help 
when he got into the hands of the Philistines, and 
he had been asked to s There was nothing 
more delightful for him to hear about Africa. 
He had been the servant of Africa for sixty years. 
Since he went out as a missionary in 1816 he had 
been incessantly engaged in advancing the Re- 
deemer’s Kingdom in Africa, He had had many 
opportunities of witnessing what the Gospel could 
do in Africa, and he could testify that it was the 
salvation of everyone that believed. [The slaves 
feared and reverenced their chief, and they had no 
other God but him. They had no idea of reverence 
for any visible or invisible object, but they thought 
only of their chief, in whose hand was the power of 
life and death. He had seen men returning from 
the slaughter glorying in the number they had sent 
t) the eternal world, and dancing the war dance, 
and he had seen men of that description who now 
took the Bible and read a portion, and offered 
Biocval which did his heart good to hear, The 
08 


had made them new creatures, and they 
were now able to hold forth the Word of life to 
their fellow countrymen. They knew what they 
were doing when they advocated the spread of the 
Gospel amongst Africans, and he believed there was 
a bright future in store for that land. He could 
give many instances of the influence of the Gospel 
amongst those people, and there were now native 
teachers where before there was none but himself. 
1,500 miles beyond the Cape of Good Hope, men, 
and women, and boys were reading the Gospel and 
. it to their fellow men. 

Mr. J. B. Govon, who was loudly applauded on 
rising, after some prefatory remarks, said he knew 
— of the coloured people of the United 
States. It was said sometimes that they were 4 
dull, stupid race, and that you could make no 
impression upon them. But he had often found 
them very quickwitted, and it was not easy to 


‘‘eorner”. a negro. During the late war one of 


them, on being asked why he was not in the war, 
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seeing that it was on his behalf, said, Did you 
ever see two dogs fighting for a bone?” es.“ 
‘* Did you ever see the bone fight?” (Laughter.) 
It was said that they were lazy and indolent, and 
would not work, but he knew that when they had 
anything to work for they could be industrious 
enough, and would anybody care to work if they 
got nothing from it? They were as intelligent as 
any race of eople, considering their advantages. 
As to the diffic ty of teaching them, he knew that 
negroes would walk many miles through cold and 
wet to get a lesson. It seemed to him that they 
were naturally religious, and there was a reverence 
amongst them for things which were holy and 
spiritual, He knew that in their ignorance they 
often made strange blunders, but not more so than 
an illiterate Englishman made, Some of the best 
sermons he had ever heard were from negroes, for 
they were adapted to the character of their audience. 
They were religious in their very nature, and there 
was great encouragement in that fact. Roman 
Catholics never thought of teaching them until they 
had got the right to vote, but now they wanted to 
give them religious education. They were simple 
and childlike, and very fond of music, They 
wanted Protestant Christians to increase the 
facilities for their education in the United States, 
that they might be fitted to go forth as missionaries 
to their native land. When Abraham Lincoln— 
whom he held to be one of the noblest men that 
ever lived—was ready to sign the emancipation 
proclamation, he was asked to withhold his signa- 
ture, as the people were not prepared for it. He 
telegraphed back—‘‘Stand still and see the salvation 
of God.” That was one of the grandest telegrams 
that ever flashed across the wires. If they gave free- 
dom to five millions of men, women, and children, 
of any other people, and set them down without 
1 or advantage, he believed there would 

ave been five times more crime recorded than in the 
case of the negroes. They looked in vain for out- 
breaks amongst them, although some were shot 
down at the polls. Though they had got rid of 
slavery in America, the negroes had a hard struggle, 
as there was u disposition to oppress them and to 
reduce them again to the position of serfs, and to 
deprive them of the power to speak and vote. 
According to the population, they were in a 
minority in the criminal records, and were law- 
abiding citizens. He felt deep sympathy for them, 
and for that society’s work amongst them. 
Although they had been exposed to so many 
temptations they were a temperate people. Let 
them send cultivated coloured men to Africa, and 
at the same time protest against the introduction 
there of some of the products of civilisation, such 
as whisky. 

A collection was then taken, and on the motion 
of the Rev. Dr. ALLON, seconded by the Rev. Dr. F. 
BILLING, the following resolution was adopted. 

That this meeting desires to express the deep sense 
it entertains of the favouring providence of God in 
connection with the education of the emancipated slaves 
of America, for teachers and missionaries to their own 
race, and also in connection with the mission work 
accomplished by some of the society’s students (ex- 
slaves) on the West Coast of Africa. And this meeting 
would renewedly record its conviction that in the 
Christian education of the freedmen we are working in | 
the line of a special providential arrangement for a 
native agency for the evangelisation of Africa. 

On the motion of Dr. Toukixs, seconded by 
Mr. S. Stanton, a vote of thanks was accorded 
to the chairman for presiding, and to the Rev. Dr, 
Allon for the free use of the chapel. 

The 1 of a very interesting meeting 
were then brought to a close with singing and the 
benedictidn. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY, 


Sir Alexander Gordon has definitely abandoned 
all intention of pushing, this session at least, his 
bill dealing with the Church of Scotland. He was, 
while in Edinburgh, attending the meetings of the 
General Assembly of the Church in consultation with 
the leaders ; and this is the result. 

THE CLEWER RitvaL Caszt.—We (Daily News) 
understand that the appeal to the House of Lords 
in this case will be made at the earliest possible day, 
and that it is the intention of the appellants to pro- 
secute it to the end. 

A SIGNIFICANT CHANGE. —The living of St. Jude’s, 
Edgehill, Liverpool, formerly held by that staunch 
defender of Protestantism, Dr. M‘Neile, has just 
been filled by the appointment of the Rev. E. J. A. 
Fitzroy, who was for many years editor of John 
Bull, and is a moderate High Churchman. 

Dr. Puskx AND THE RITUALISTS.—In a letter to 
the Oxford district branch of the English Church 
Union, Dr. Pusey expresses sympathy with it as a 
defensive body, and says that those who are so hot 
against ritual are really hot against the truth of 
sacraments, which ritual is intended to symbolise. 
He trusts that in the resistance they offer to per- 
secution the shaken relations between the clergy 
and their bishops will be restored. 

FatHER O’Kxrrrre.—During the past week, 
according to the Kilkenny Moderator, the dispute 
between the Rev. Robert O'Keeffe, P.P., and his 
ecclesiastical superiors and others, has been settled. 
The rev, gentléman handed over the chapel-house 
at Callan (which has been wrecked on a memorable 
occasion), the garden, and other concerns attached, 
to trustees acting for Dr. Moran, Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Ossory. An allowance of 100l. a year has 
been made to the Rev. Mr. O’Keéffe, | 

RELicious DENOMINATIONS IN THE ARMy.—A 
return as tothe religious persuasions of the non- 


shows that, of a total of 94,842 men, 62,860 belong 
to the Church of England, 20,872 are Roman 
Catholics, 7,125 Presbyterians, and 3,985 are Pro- 
testants of other denominations, Of the Church of 
England men, 21,314 were in receipt of good-con- 
duct pay and 9,790 held third-class school certifi- 
cates ; 5,623 Roman Catholics received good-conduct 
pay and 2,418 held third-class school certificates ; 
of the Presbyterians, 2,224 were in receipt of good- 
conduct pay and 1, 141 had third-class school 
certificates. Of the other denominations, 1,205 
received good-conduct pay and 610 held third- class 
school certificates, 
CoNVENT BELLS IN BELGIUM.—Belgium suffers 
from a serious nuisance. Owing to the immense 
number of convents, rest at night, especially for 
the inhabitants of the smaller towns, where con- 
vent nh agi touches convent, has become almost 
impossible. The communal councils of some towns 
have intervened and forbidden this annoyance of 
nocturnal bell-ringing. The conventual bell-ringers 
have gone to law with these communal councils, 
and the Court of Cassation has decided finally that 
the councils were within their right by protecting 
the inhabitants against such an intolerable dis- 
turbance of their hours of rest. 
RITUALISM IN LICHFIELD Dr1ocEesz. — The 
parishioners of St. Andrew’s and Christchurch, 
r tara and St. Matthew’s, Smethwick, 
who made three presentments to the Bishop of Lich- 
field against theirjrespective vicars for Ritualistic 
practices, have now, through their agent, complained 
to his lordship of the decision they got from him 
as in effect enabling, if not directly authorising, 
the incumbents to continue their practices,” and 
have intimated that, counsel baving advised them 
that the decision is invalid and inoperative, and that 
procedure by presentments ought not to have been 
forced on them by the archbishop, they hold them- 
selves at liberty, when the question involved in the 
Clewer case is more clearly defined, to proceed in 
a court of competent jurisdiction against the incum- 
bents for the repression of the practices to which 
they object. 
HE BisHop OF COLOMBO AND THE MISSION- 
ARIES.—The following ap ars in the Bombay 
Gazette :—‘* The Bishop o Colombo is endeavouring 
to patch up a peace with the Church missionaries. 
We learn from the Ceylon Observer that at the 
episcopal visitation the Church missionaries were 
not present at the opening communion service, but 
attended the meeting for formal business held in 
the library, and the conference of the clergy and 
laity afterwards held. ‘ We learn that the — 
sent yesterday to the Rev. J. I. Jones, of Christ 
Church, Colombo, offering, with his clergy, to 
receive the communion at his hands if the Church 
missionaries would retract the charge that his lord- 
ship held the doctrine of transubstantiation. The 
Rev. Mr. Jones explained that as the bishop had 
denied that he held such a doctrine his assurance 
would be accepted. The result was that the sacra- 
ment was administered in the usual way by Mr. 
Jones to the bishop, archdeacon, and most of the 
clergy. The question as to the sacrificial aspect 
and the eastward position remains open still | as 
between the bishop and the Church missionaries, 
The bishop has, however, receded from his emphatic 
declaration that he would hold no communication 
with the Church missionaries until they had fully 
retracted or brought formal charges against him.“ 
CHURCH AND CHAPEL BUILDING IN BRADFORD.— 
A correspondent of the Bradford Observer writes : 
—‘‘ J employed the first hour after receiving The 
Post-office Bradford Directory ’ in picking out the 
following facts, which are instructive and sugges- 
tive. Taking the returns as approximately correct, 
and therefore veritable, it appears that in Bradford 
there are twenty-three churches belonging to the 
Established Church, to which are attached thirteen 
mission-rooms or churches—in all, thirty-six ; and 
that there are seventy-seven chapels belonging to 
Nonconformists, to which are attached seventeen 
mission-rooms or chapels (including four religious 
communities that are not provided with chapels)— 
in all ninety-four. Leaving the mission-rooms and 
mission-churches and chapels out of account, as 
substantially balancing each other, although the 
preponderance is on the side of Nonconformists, 
there is provided of accommodation in name of 
sittings—in the churches as above, 17,772 ; in the 
chapels as above, 42,094, The ‘ Directory’ contains 
similar information of thirteen townships imme- 
diately belonging to Bradford, practically forming 
art of it, and containing over 100,000 inhabitants. 
n these townships there are nineteen churches 
(taking no account of mission places) and seventy 
chapels. In the churches accommodation is pro- 
vided for 11,249 ; in the chapels, for 28,459. It is 
about nineteen years since the church-building 
revival was initiated in Bradford. Since that 
period thirteen churches and thirty-two Noncon- 
formist chapels have been erected. I am not dis- 
posed at this moment to indicate, even in the most 
general way, the value of these facts, and the 
various uses to which they may be turned. But 
they do certainly help us to form some sort of 
notion of the meaning and no meaning of the term 
‘national,’ as applied to the Established Church 
hereabouts. They show clearly that, whatever has 
been the extent of revival and recent progress in 
the Church of England, the Nonconformists have 
not been in a state of stagnation, but have been 
gowns in a larger measure and proportion than the 
hurch of England. They show that, if these figures 
represent in any way the proportion of the popula- 
tion that are Conservative—as the Church of 
England for the most is—and that are Liberal 


commissioned officers and men of the British army 


—as Nonconformists for the most part are—the 


prospects of a united Liberal party in Bradford rest 
4 no illusion, but upon the strength and number 
of its acknowledged constituency.” 


FOREIGN ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS. 


THE PorR AND THE CIVIL MARRIAGES BILL IN 
Itaty.—Leo XIII. has addressed a letter to the 
Archbishops and Bishops of Turin, Genoa, and 
Vercelli on the Civil Matrimony Bill, recently 
passed by the Chamber of Deputies. Whilst con- 
demning the State’s policy in tampering with a 
Divinely instituted sacrament, the Pope disclaims 
any wish on the part of the Church to invade the 
province of the State. We do not, he says, ask 
the State to forego its right of ordering matrimony 
in its civil — as most conducive to the public 
weal; but we do protest when, violating the 
sanctuary and the conscience, it establishes itself 
arbiter of the august tie ordained by God, and 
subjects it to conditions enforced rr 2 
Tae New BRIOGIAN Epvucation Law was finally 
discussed in the Chamber of Deputies on Friday. 
The correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette states 
that in the course of the discussion the venerable 
M. Rogier, the last surviving member of the Pro- 
visional Government of 1830, and a sort of pater 
patric in Belgium, expressed his approbation of the 
law and praised the moderation of the Government, 
while expressing his regret that there were not even 
some members of the Right who, being of the same 
opinion, would vote for the law. M. Malou, the 
chief of the Opposition, replied that the new law is 
a law of division and war. The Prime Minister 
retorted that the war was commenced by M. Malou’s 
party, which has been so fanatical as to preach 
secession. To further observations M. Frére-Orban 
replied that the institutions of the country are in 
peril, owing to the attitude of the Catholic party 
under the Episcopal yoke, and that the Po law 
is a law of war, but that it is the Liberal party 
which is on the defensive, and has to sustain the 
war against the enemies of the institutions of the 
country. M. Jacobs, of the „ said that his 
party recognises the Pope indeed as its chief, but 
that the Vatican does not wish to destroy the 
Belgian institutions. Plus/ (no longer) exclaimed 
M. Frére-Orban. This brief exclamation shows 
sufficiently the nature and result of the recent corre- 
spondence between the Papal See and the Belgian 
Government of which there has been so much talk 
in the newspapers. The law was then adopted by 
sixty-seven votes against sixty, and one abstention. 
The Ministers on their leaving the Chamber were 
warmly welcomed by the crowd assembled outside. 
The discussion of the law has lasted nearly two 
months, It is to hoped that the Senate will make 
shorter work of it. ; 
RELIGIOUS TOLERATION IN Russia. —The Russian 
Government is now considering a scheme for placing 
the members of the various sects in the Empire on 
an equal footing with those of the Orthodox 
Church. By the law of April 19, 1874, registers 
were established in which the births, m es, 
and deaths of Dissenters were to be entered, in 
order to secure to them the civil rights enjoyed by 
those who are inscribed in the Church registers. 
This, however, did not satisfy the Dissenters. 
They objected to having to go to the police-offices 
to be registered, and they complained that the 
appellation of Raskolnik (sectarian), by which 
m are officially described, is offensive to them. 
Instead of Raskolniks they asked to be called 
‘¢ Staroviertzy ” (Old Believers) ; but the Govern- 
ment rejected the demand on the ground that to 
grant it would be an official recognition of their 
claim to be regarded as professing an older religion 
than that of the present Russian Church, which 
they allege practises a new rite first introduced by 
the Patriarch Nikon. If the dissidents had been 
allowed to call themselves Old Believers” this 
might have given them a pretext for calling the 
members of the Orthodox Church ‘‘ New Believers ” 
—a result which the Government is, of course, 
anxious to avoid. On the other hand, it is 
admitted that the restrictions imposed on the 
dissidents in the exercise of their religious rites 
give them a prestige of martyrdom which it 
prove highly dangerous to the Russian State. Their 
prayer-meetings are usually held in subterranean 
chapels, and strict secresy is observed as to the 
times and places where they assemble, Under the 
proposed law the — services of the Dissenters 
may be held in public, and they are to have the 
power of ereoting chapels wherever they please. 
These privileges are not to be extended to the sects 
which profess anti-social or immoral doctrines. 


Tue Derenpers oF Rorkz’s DRIrr.— The 
Central News Agency states that, in consideration 
of the gallantry displayed by the non-commissioned 
officers and men at Rorke’s Drift, the issue has 
been sanctioned of a pair of trousers and a flannel 
shirt to each man who was present on the occasion, 
to compensate for damage done to their clo 
The Evening Standard, in an amusing article on this 
announcement, says: — It can no longer be justly 
said that England fails to reward the heroism of 
her sons. Nowadays the deeds of heroes are not 
to be allowed to pass unnoticed. Chard and Brom- 
head have been awarded the Victoria Cross, and 
have been deservedly promoted for their gallant 
defence of Rorke’s Drift. Nor have the brave men 
who served under them been forgotten, As the 
brave fellows probably fought in their shirt-sleeves, 
it would follow that there was no necessity to pre, 
sent each of them with a new coat ; but a few days 


xtra pay in the kets of those new trousers 
would cues tial the more acceptable.” 


street, Manchester, to the pastorate, which has been 
rendered vacant by the removal of the Rev. C. A. 
Davies to Bradford. 

INSTITUTION FOR THE EDUCATION OF DAUGHTERS 
OF MISssIONARIES.—This valuable institution at 
Blackheath, where some ps daughters of mis- 
| sionaries are supported and educated at a nominal 
| cha with a view to foreign service hereafter, is, 
: we regret to observe, crippled for lack of funds, and 
we would commend it to our readers’ consideration, 

THe Mernopist Bopres.—It is expected that the 
district returns of the Wesleyan Methodists will 
this year show a falling off of nearly 3,000 members. 
This is accounted for by the severe commercial 
depression, many of the working classes ceasing to 
meet in class, e Primitive Methodists will also 
report a decrease in the total membership of the 
home circuits, arising from the unusual number 
of removals and emigrations consequent on the 
extremely Gorn state of trade in many locali- 
ties where Primitive Methodism has hitherto 
: flourished. 

1 ; Tue Mernopist New Connexion Annual Con- 
ference commenced at Huddersfield on Monday. 
The Rev. J. C. Watts (Sheffield) was unani- 
| | mously elected president. Mr. J. J. Runton 
cong was chosen Conference secretary; the 

v. E. Wright (Sheffield) journal secretary ; and 
the Rev. D. Round (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) cor. 
—— secretary. The President-elect in his 
address said the year showed an increase of members 
of 492, a fact which ought to give encouragement, 
The forces for carrying on the work of evangelising 
England were, in his opinion ample, but the great 
hindrance to work was the ‘‘sacerdotalism which 
was so prevalent, Referring to the ‘‘ materialistic 
scepticism ” so popular in cultured circles of to-day, 
he said that when the enunciations from high pro- 
fessorial chairs declared that all is matter and 
material,” it was staggering to them; and when 
further they were told that the soul was a mere 
poetic rendering of a phenomenon which the 

hysical laws refuse to acknowledge,” they were 
— to stand on their defence, and deny the right 
. of science to step beyond its legitimate domain. 
s He believed the time would come belere long when 
; scientists would have to acknowledge that they 


“ — —— — “ 


were now endeavouring to break through. At the 
afternoon sitting a number of probationers were ad- 
mitted into full connection, and several passed on 
to their fourth year. At the missionary meeting, 
held in the evening, it was reported that there was 
a decrease in subscriptions to foreign missions of 
300/., and to home missions of 1001. 

NortH Bucks CoNGREGATIONAL Union.—The 
annual meetings of this association took place on 
June 3 in the gery Church, Buckingham. 
The Rev. J. C. Balsham, of sted gp ba ell, and 
Mr. Currie, of Leeds, condu the devotional 
service, and the Rev. J. C. Harrison, of London, 
1 a er and appropriate sermon. In 

e afternoon the ministers and delegates met in 
the church. A very interesting report was read, 
showizg good work done during the year, and a 
general condition of unity and healthfulness in the 
churches throughout the union, This is the more 
encouraging because several of the rates have 
been vacant for a considerable time, and the 
churches have laboured under serious disadvan- 
tages, Subjects of interest relating to association 
operations were introduced, and were frankly and 
earnestly discussed by the conference, with results 
which can scarcely fail to prove of great benefit to 
the churches and increase their usefulness. A resolu- 
tion was also unanimously condemning the 
hom@ and foreign policy of the Government, and 
especially its action in regard to the Afghanistan 
and Zulu wars. In the evening a public meeting 
was held, the Rev. H. F. Holmes, of Buckingham, 
in the chair. After the opening by singing and 
prayer, two excellent addresses were delivered b 
the Revs. J. C. Harrison and Mr. Currie, whic 
produced a deep impression upon the people 
assembled. The chairman remarked that he 
thought the most con I way to conclude the 

be to spend a short 


* 


on produced by the 
this = 3 ae | * 
deeply  spiri 0 ort ucks 
Association, during the last five years, has 
shown more life, and is making considerable pro- 
in Christian work, es y of the evange- 

io kind, As a union it owes much to Mr. 
Samuel Morley, M.P., and Mr. John Rimington 
Mills for their warm sympathy and liberal assist- 
ance extended to several individual churches, and 
also to the more general work of the association. 
The former gentleman’ especially, by his personal 
resence ard wise words of counsel, no less than 
y his generous pecuni aid, has largely 


ted 
contributed to help forward the good work in the 


various 


district. 


Lord Waveney has intimated to his Suffolk 
tenants 1 in r of Re prevailin 
depression the payment of their “year’s ren 
due April 1 a postponed to Bee a 1. 


were driven back at every point of the circle they | 


expected to leave Balmoral in a week. 

On ogee Her Majesty invested Prince 
Alexander of Battenberg, Prince elect of Bulgaria, 
with the Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath. 
The Prince and his brother, Prince Louis, left 
Balmoral on Monday afternoon for London, They 
were accompanied by Prince Leopold, and will go to 
Ascot races to-day. The Prince dined with 
Lord Salisbury last evening, and is expected 
to leave for the Continent to-morrow. fore 
leaving he will be presented with an address 
from the Greek community in London, expressing 
fraternal gratification at the liberation of Bulgaria 
from Ottoman rule. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales arrived in 
London on Monday morning from Paris, and in the 


afternoon left for Coworth Park, Sunningdale, 


where they will remain during the Ascot week. 
a they drove to Ascot Heath in semi- 


The report that the Prince of Wales is about to 
visit Australia is authoritatively denied. 

Mayfair says that an explanation is offered for 
the strong support given by the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of Edinbur h to the Deceased Wife's 
Sister Bill by the report that the Queen and other 
members of the royal family wish to arrange a 
match between the Princess Beatrice and the 
husband of the late Princess Alice. 

Mr. Gladstone, who has been visiting Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, has returned to town. He 
will dine with the Savage Club on Saturday after- 
noon next. 

Lord Napier of Magdala, G.C.B., arrived in 
London on Saturday from Gibraltar, having been 
summoned home for the purpose of taking a seat on 
the Royal Commission to inquire into the organisa- 
tion of the army. 

It is rumoured in legal circles that Mr. Farrer 
Herschell, Q. C., M. P. for Durham, has been offered 
the Judgeship in the Queen’s Bench Division about 
to be vacated by Mr, Justice Mellor, and that the 
learned gentleman has declined it. 

The Derby Mercury states that the distressing 
operation of the removal of his right eye has been 
successfully performed on Mr. Plimsoll, M.P., and 
that the hon. gentleman is progressing as favourably 
as might be expected. 

The remains of the late Baron Nathan de Roths- 
child were on Friday interred at the Jewish Ceme- 
tery, Willesden. The funeral cortege left the house 
at ten o'clock. Forty-two mourning coaches and 
about four hundred private carriages followed the 
remains. The whole route to the cemetery was 
crowded. The Prince of Wales and the Earl of 
Beaconsfield sent their carriages. 

A serious accident happened to Bishop Tozer, at 
Dover, on Thursday. The bishop, who had gone 
on board with a friend to see him off, was convers- 
ing when the Calais-Douvres was cast adrift, and 
he hurried to get down the companion-ladder to 
get ashore, when he fell, and dislocated and frac- 
tured his shoulder. Under the influence of chloro- 
form the injuries were attended to, and he has now 
left for town. 

The Western Morning News has been authorised 
to state that a general remission, with very few 
reg § has been made by the Prince of Wales 
to all his tenants of lands or farms, in most cases of 
20 per cent. for three years, and in other cases of 
15 per cent. for two years. 

he Lord Mayor has invited the members of the 
Comédie Francaise to a luncheon at the Mansion 
House, during their stay in London, on a day to be 
hereafter settled. The invitation has been accepted. 

Sir Charles Dilke visited Liverpool on Thursday, 
and paid a visit to the Reform Club, where an 
address was presented to him by the Greek com- 
munity, acknowledging the action of himself and 
the Greek Committee on behalf of Greece. The 
hon, gentleman, in replying, said those who had 
been led by political interest in the fortunes of 
Greece to look at her progress since she was con- 
stituted an independent kingdom were positively 
amazed at the strides she had taken. In this 
respect no other country in the world could be 
compared to Greece. In the evening a banquet 
was given in his honour by the Liverpool Reform 
Club. In responding to a toast on behalf of the 
Greek Committee, he criticised the conduct of the 
English Government with t to the claims of 
Greece, and asked what British interest was to be 
served by England standing apart from all the 
other Powers in the matter? The Greeks would, 
he said, not accept a new frontier without Janina, 
and if they demanded that or nothing he could not 
blame them. : 

Sir Charles Dilke on Friday paid a visit to Lord 
Derby, at Knowsley Hall. 

Mr. T. B. Potter, M.P., is preparing for an 
autumnal tour in the United States. 

The Queen has instituted a new Order of Merit 
for Nurses, and on Friday three ladies who had 
been selected for the honour, from those trained in 
Lady Augusta Stanley’s Home, were presented by 
Sir Rutherford Alcock with the badge of the Order 
of St. Katherine, the possession of which entitles 
to several —— and benefits. The first reci- 
12 of this honour are Elizabeth Christian, Lucy 

ing, and Eva Keet. The ceremony took place at 
the Westminster Hospital, and the bes of West- 
minster and Lord Hatherley took part in the pro- 
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: : ° gs 7 M. Edmond About, President of the Société des 
Heligions und Henomiuntionnl N kbos. Epitome of Nebos. Gens de Lettres de Frare>, on Monday presided at 
— | 30 — second session of the 2 
The Rev. Henry Wright, of Leamington, bas The Rev. Dr. Caird preached before the Que nee See roa woe 
been invited by the Baptist Church, Grosvenor- | and royal — 2 Jan day. Her siete ‘is honorary president. The delegates of the various 


countries represented met in the Hall of the Society 
of Arts, and the general proceedings will be oon - 
tinued to-day and to-morrow. 

The Secretary for War, who is the senior member 
for North Lancashire, has intimated to the Mayor 
of Barrow that the claims of that town to one of the 
vacant seats in Parliament will receive ‘‘ favourable 
consideration” when the question is brought 
forward. The ratepayers of St. Pancras are 
agitating for the constitution of that parish as a 
separate borough with two members of Parliament. 

The Princess of Wales has graciously given her 
name as patroness of the Stafford House South 
African Aid Fund. The first list of subsoriptions 
amounts to upwards of 2, 500J. Mr. Lovett has 
volunteered to place his yacht Constance at the 
disposal of the committee. The Constance carried 
— a large carge for the Turkish Compassionate 

d 


A meeting of the Warwickshire Tenant Farmers’ 
Association was held in Birmingham on Thursday, 
when a programme was adopted defining the objects 
to be, to secure better representation of th eagricul 
tural interest in Parliament, the appointment of a 
Minister of Agriculture, a revision of the laws 
atiige local taxation, a readjustment of the 

aw of distress, a provision for greater security for 
the capital employed in the cultivation of the land, 
and a reform of the Game Laws. 

A crisis in the South Wales coal trade seems to 
be at hand. A reduction of 10 per cent. is to be 
enforced at the end of this month, ard a large pro- 
portion of the men, notwithstanding the masters’ 
intimation that in case of resistance they will close 
the works and put out the furnaces, are threaten- 
ing to carry out the Barnsley scheme, and cease 
working for a month. 

A novel sale took place at Blyth, an auctioneer 
having offered for public auction (for the benefit of 
whom it may concern) a large collection of 
Hallelujah idols,” comprising poultry, canaries, 
parrots, birdcages, dress rings, meerschum pipes, 
a variety of ladies’ and gentlemen’s dress orna- 
ments, and a miscellaneous group of other articles, 
which had been given up by parties in this district 
on their conversion by the Hallelujah Lasses.“ 
There was a numerous attendance at the sale, 


Miscellaneous. 


— 


SIR ROWLAND HILL. The freedom of the City 
of London, in a 1 casket, was pre- 
sented to Sir Rowland Hill at his residence at 
Hampstead on Monday afternoon. A deputation 
from the Corporation, consisting of the Town Clerk, 
the City Chamberlain, Mr. Washington Lyon, Sir 
John Bennett, and Mr. Mackinlay, waited on Sir 
Rowland in his bedroom and made the presenta- 
tion. Mr. Pearson Hill, son of Sir Rowland, 
received the deputation, and made a reply. Sir 
Rowland Hill, who is eighty-four years of age, was 
much affected. In his reply, Sir Rowland, after 
thanking the deputation for the presentation, said 
that, like everyone else who had endeavoured to 
effect improvements in existing institutions, he had 
encountered misrepresentation, injustice, and strenu- 
ous, though doubtless honest, opposition. On the 
other hand, probably few innovators had lived to 
see their plans crowned with the success he had—a 
success which had exceeded his most sanguine anti 
cipations—and also to find, as he had, their most 
determined opponents converted into real friends. 
Few people could have the slightest idea of the 
evils of the old postal system. It was cheaper now 
to send a letter from Egypt to San Francisco than 
it would have been to forward one from the Guild- 
hall to Hampstead. When, however, he first 
attempted the innovation, he had not the slightest 
idea of uniformity of postage, but the possibility of 
this being done came out in the course of investi- 

ation. hen he demonstrated his scheme before 

fore the Parliamentary committee, so narrowly 
did the whole plans escape shipwreck that they 
were only saved =o casting vote of the chair- 
man, the late Mr. Robert Wallace,M.P. The pro- 
position for a penny postage was much more 
unfortunate, and for a time was rejected, but 
ultimately was adopted, and had proved an ines- 
timable blessing. 

THe SratvE TO MR. VIILIISs.— To celebrate 
the unveiling of a statue of the Hon. C. P. Villiers, 
M.P., a banquet took place at Wolverhampton 
on Friday evening. Lord Wrothesley presided, 
and was suppo by Earl Granville, Sir Robert 
Peel, Sir Charles Russell, and others. Mr. Villiers 
was unable to be present through indisposition. 
His health was proposed in eulogistic terms, and 
enthusiastically received. Lo Granville, in 
responding to the toast of the House of Lords, 
said that he might have blurted out some few 
criticisms upon the speech of Lord Cranbrook had 
not politics been forbidden — justly forbidden — 
because they wished to give a national and not a 
party character to the compliment they were pay- 
ing to Mr. Villiers. He could not but sympathise 
with the distress which existed in the district. 
The question was whether it was a permanent 
state of affairs. He believed that there was 

ound for hope in the matter. It was remarkable 
how little the railway trafficand revenue had suffered 
during the distress, notwithstanding that there had 
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been a very large annual diminution in the produc- 
tion of iron, The proportion of diminution in 
England was one-fifth to a foreign diminution of 
four-fifths. He for one was not afraid of foreign 
competition, and believed there was no country 
apart from the United States which had the same 
natural and acquired privileges for iron making. 
As long as the great iron-producing countries were 
ruining their finances by enormous standing armies 
there was no fear of their competition. Now, when 
we thought we were going to be utterly excluded 
from the iron markets of the world, we were posi- 
tively making 48} per cent. of the whole iron pro- 
duction of the — A letter of apology for non- 
attendance was read from Mr. John Bright, who 
said that with regard to the services rendered by 
Mr. Villiers in a great cause no one could speak 
with a more full heart than he could, 


Glennings. 


— — 


THe RoMANCE oF MR. SrURdEON's LITE. —Mr. 
Spurgeon, in an autobiographical speech tbe other 
evening, stated that if he were to write his life it 
would seem to be fiction, so marvellous were some 
3 which had occurred. He well remembered 
a little old woman, poorly dressed, coming into the 
vestry some years ago at a time of great straits, 
which not a soul in the world knew, not even a 
deacon of the church; and she said to him in the most 
strange way, Thus saith the Lord, Behold I have 
commanded a widow woman there to sustain thee.“ 
She put down 50/. on the table, vanished, and he 
had never seen her since. He never knew her name 
even, and never should, perhaps, until the Day of 
Judgment. He — she would be in heaven 
now; it was some years ago, and she was very old 
then. Things had happened so, and his impression 
was that they would occur again. In the same 
speech Mr. Spurgeon stated that he had received a 
number of presents from South Africa in the wa 
of assegais, bullocks’ horns, and so on, as testi- 
monies of love from the people in that colony. 

MR. LONGFELLOW oN OLD AcE.—At a recent 
entertainment in a school at Chicago a letter was 

roduced, dated the 6th April, written by Mr. 
ngfellow, in which he said, in answer to a letter 
sent to him :—‘‘I can only send you and the boys 
and girls under your care a friendly salutation. To 
those who ask how I can write ‘so many things 
that sound as if I was as happy as a boy,’ please 
say that there is in this neighbourhood or neigh- 
bouring town a pear tree planted by Governor 
Endicott two hundred years ago, and that it still 
bears fruit not to be distinguished from the young 
tree in flavour. I suppose the tree makes new 
wood every year, so that some part of it is always 
young. Perhaps that is the way with some men 
when they grow old—I hope it is so with me. I 
am 7s to hear that your boys and girls take so 
much interest in poetry. That is a good sign, for 
poetry is the flower and perfume of thought, and 
a perpetual delight, clothing the commonplace of 
life ‘ with golden exhalations of the dawn.’ Give all 
my sympathy and my wishes. 

ARE — Hovsks DAN dEROUS ? — This question 
may be fitly asked and answered at a season when 
thousands of families are thinking about deserting 
„their homes for a few weeks, to enjoy themselves 
at the seaside or in travel. It is asserted that 
houses that have been shut up for a time may 
become breeders of disease when they are reoccu- 
pied, and that such disorders as typhoid fever and 

iphtheria have occurred under these circumstances. 
The cause is considered to lie in the disuse of 
cisterns, pipes, and drains, the putrefaction that is 
— by the impure air in them, the unim- 
peded access of this foul air to the house, which is 
at all events not interfered with by the closing of 
doors and windows against the fresh air. There is, 
fortunately, a very simple remedy in such cases. 
On returning to town, paterfamilias should take 
care to see that the pipes and drains are in good 
order, that the cellars and closet are freed of 
rubbish, and that the whole house is thoroughly 
well aired before the fiat for repossession goes 
forth. Carbolic acid plentifully used in the cellar 
is both a cheap and valuable disinfectant. If these 
straightforward precautions are observed, no 
personal harm can result from the home-coming of 
the pleasure-seekers,—Cassell’s Family Magazine. 


A New War Sone.—We copy the following 
well-turned verses from the Bath Herald :— 


From Chatham’s pleasant mountains, 
From Aldershot’s bare plain, 

Where the British flag floats proudly, 
And the lion shakes his mane. 

From barracks and from messroom 
Resounds the bugle's notes, 

Calling to arms, to cross the seas, 
And cut some heathen throats. 


What tho’ from every pulpit 
We daily Christ proclaim, 

And bend before the Prince of Peace, 
And worship in His name, 

In vain in adoration 
We bow before the throne, 

These heathen are possessed of lands 
That we mustgmake our own. 


Blow, gently blow, ye bree 
t the war i 5 — curl, 
While bathed in blood and glo 
1 * 7 our 2 Fart; 
ut weep, oh! weep for land 
And Gow the bend t hoon : 
For sullied is her honour, 


And tarnished is her name; —J.C, A, 


A GREAT FRENCH ACTRESS AND HER ExdAdR- 
MEN TS.—Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, in spite of the 
objections made by her associates and by the 
manager of the Comédie Frang¢aise to her separating 
herself from the rest of the company, is undertaking 
engagements for recitals and performances at even- 
ing parties. She has allied herself with Malle. 
Dumain, an actress of great ability who has been 
residing for the last few years in London, and who 
is confined by no such ties as those which seem to 
bind the members of the Théatre Francaise Com- 
pany. The two artists have a small repertory 
of pieces for two female characters, of which the 
one most likely to become * is called ‘' L’Idée 
d'une Grande Dame.” The terms received by 
Mdlles. Bernhardt and Dumain are 100/. per 
representation. The sum seems large, but Mdlle, 
Bernhardt is the test dramatic genius 
of the day, and ere can be no reason 
why she should not be paid at least as well as a 

rima donna of the second rank. 100/. appears 

ittle enough for Mdlle. Bernhardt, assisted by 
Mdlle, Dumain, to receive when one reflects that 
Mdlle. Albani’s terms last season for singing twice 
or three times at an evening party were 125/. For 
the services of Mdlle. Marimon, who, although a 
very perfect singer, cannot be regarded as a star of 
the first magnitude, the manager of the Royal 
Italian Opera charged 80l., and 80/. was also Mdlle. 
Zaré Thalberg’s figure. The large sums paid to 
operatic artists for singing at — parties makes 
it intelligible that managers should find it worth 
their while to engage at high salaries vocalists who 
do not appear on the stage more than a beg | few 
times in the course of the season.—Country Paper. 


JUMPING Down NIAdARA FALLS.—H. P. Peer, 
of the province of Ontario, on the afternoon of the 
21st of, May, jumped from the suspension - bridge 
which spans Niagara River just below the Falls and 
at a level above their top into the river beneath, 
a distance of 192 feet. Peer’s dress was of his own 
contrivance. He wore merino hose and a full suit 
of tights, with an inflated funnel-shaped life- 
preserver covering the hips and extending up to 
2888 Cotton cloth was wrapped tightly over 
the life-preserver around the loins, while a large 
sponge protected the mouth and nostrils, and the 
ears were stuffed with smaller sponges, all being 
slightly moistened with spirits, An elastic strap 
confined the feet, another the thighs. A leather 
brace passed over the shoulders, to which a rin 
was attached, and to this was fastened a sma 
cable, 220 feet long, made of No, 24 brass wire in 
six strands. This cable he called a balance, and it 
was devised to assist in retaining his upright position, 
— if the wind should blow strongly. It 
was wound on a cylinder fixed on the — of 
the bridge, operated with a brake-handle, so that 
the speed as he descended could be controlled to a 
certain extent. The cable was not fastened to the 
cylinder, but the end when all had been reeled out 
followed him into the water. Peer stood up on 
a couple of short planks protruding over the side of 
the bridge, displayed some nervousness, took a 
slight stimulant, and then, all being ready, sus- 
pended himself by his hands for a moment between 
the planks, which were fixed about 18in. apart. 
About 1,000 spectators lined the river bank, watch- 
ing with some apprehension to see him drop. The 
word was given, and he fell like a flash. It took 
four seconds for him to reach the water, and he 
passed under the surface feet foremost with a great 
splash. In a few seconds more he popped up head 
foremost and began to swim, the spectators cheering 
lustily. A boat picked him up; he was in no way 
injured, and assisted to row the boat ashore. Peer 
is aged thirty-five, of slender frame, 5ft. 74in. high, 
and weighs 143lb. He is a professional jumper, 
and has gained fame by jumping from the mast- 
heads of vessels, but the highest point from which 
he had heretofore jumped was but 108ft. He tries 
the Niagara Falls jump again July 4. 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 


— — 


MARRIAGES, 


WYATT—GREEN.—June 3, at Upper Clapton Congre- 
tional Church, by the Rev. H. J. Gamble, Robert 


sdaile Wyatt, of Upper Clapton, to ia Ili 
— . f. apton Maria Elisabeth 


BAINES-GREER.— June 4, at Rutland-square Presby- 
terian Church, Dublin, by the Rev. Thos. Gute, uncle of 
the bride, Talbot, youngest son of Frederick Baines, of 
33 — * — to 1 2 fifth 

r of Samuel M. i 
—.— reer, Eeq., of Dublin, Recorder 

PEARMAN—DAVY.—June 5, at the Friends’ Meeting 
House, Wiochmore Hill, Daniel Pearman, son of the late 
Alfred Pearman, of Wallingford, to Edith Rachel, second 
daughter of Jonathan Davy, of Oakleigh Park, Middlesex. 


FOX—TYLOR —Jnne 5, at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Manchester, R. Hingston Fox, surgeon, of Finsbury Park, 
London, to Elizabeth, third daughter of Charles Tylor, of 
Manchester, late of Stoke Newington, 


BECKLEY—UNDERHILL.—June 2, at the Congrega- 
tional Chapel, Portsea, Mr. F. Beckley, of Pimlico, London, 
to Evangeline, daughter of Mr. i. Underhil!, North 

Street, Portsea, 
DEATHS, 


SHREWSBURY.—May 29, at 15, Gibraltar-place, Chatham, 
R. H. Shrewsbury, Esq., aged 90 years. : 

THOMSON.—June 2, Mr. B. R. Thomson, of 5, Upper 
— Rise and Chancery Lane, in the 88rd year of his 

FORD. June 4, at his residence, Croydon, Surrey, the 
Rev. W. 8, Ford, aged 80. Inter ted at Abney Park. 


Errs's GLYCERINE JUJUBES.—CAUTION These effec- 
tive and agreeable confections are sold by most Chemists ; by 
others, however, attempts are often made at substitution. 
We therefore deem it neceesary to caution the public that 
they can only be obtained in boxes, 6d. and 1s., labelled 
JAuxs Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 48, Thread- 
needle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 

ABSORPTION BY THE SKIN.—THE Houtman LIvER 
Pap is a small oval-shaped cusbion, filled with a finely- 
ground vegetable powder. It is worn next the person, over 
the pit of the stomach. It works by the natural law of 
absorption, invigorating the liver and the stomach, and 
thereby curing Liver Complaints, 75 Biliousness, 
Indigestion, Headache, Diarrhcea, Loss of Appetite, Nervous- 
ness, Rheumatism, and Constipation. Sold everywhere. 
Happy Days! There is something of regret and gloom in 
the first appearance of grey hairs; our prospects are often 
blighted by their premature appearance. Mars. 8. A. 
ALLEN’s WorLD’s HAIR Restorer happily affords a safe 
and sure means for restoring them again to the freshness 
and beauty of youth. It is the old established standard and 
reliable article known and spoken most highly of in every 
civilised country. It requires only a few applications to 
restore grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all 
that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfection and 
beauty. Dandruff is quickly and permanently removed. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 

WakninG@! Recxirt’s Paris BLUE. — The marked supe- 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—viz., a flood of imitations, Ihe merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general ap rance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
“Reckitt’s Paris Blue on each packet. 

“Coca LEAF, WoRDSWORTH’S CHEMICAL FOOD OF 
HEALTH,” prepared from Erythroxylon-Coca,” the success- 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. 18. l4d., 2s. 9d., 58., and 158.; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.—H. Wordsworth and Co., Homceopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

Do your DyEINd“ AT Homs.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judsou’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes. Sold by chemists 
every where. 

HoLLOWAV's OINTMENT AND PILLS need only a single 
trial to make known their capabilities. No outside sore or 
inward inflammation can long withstand the cooling, puri- 
fying, and healing influences exerted by these twin medica- 
ments. Be the mischief recent or chronic, great or slight, 
painful or simply wor do it will succumb before the 
curative virtues of these noble remedies, which can be rightly 
applied by any person who will attentively read their accom- 

ying directions, which are propounded in the plainest 
anguage, void of any technical terms, and printed in the 
most legible characters. To the man of business, confined to 
his counting house, and harassed by engagements, these 
Pills are invaluable; for the man of pleasure, addicted to 
free living, they are peerless. 


— 


Advertisements. 


—— — 
| e LIVER AND STOMACH PAD 


Gn WITHOUT MEDICINE 

| Fae: COMPLAINTS, 

[Sb icestion, DYSPEPSIA, 
Bio, DIARRH EA, 

J picx, 

RHRUHATISsx. 

Por CONSTIPATION. = 


1 ROBERT FLEMING, Fleming’s Hotel, 
Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, W.—“ Gentlemen,— 
It is now exactly eight months since I had the good 
fortune to try one of your ‘Stomach and Liver Pads,’ 
At that time, and indeed for many years at close 
intervals, I had been a sufferer from indigestion, until 
at last [ was constantly claiming the assistance of 
the medical man or the chemist’s shop, and was told 
it would end in congestion of the liver or jaundice, 
But from the lst of May last, when I first applied one 
of your Pads, I have not taken so much as a seidlitz 
powder, and have enjoyed perfect health. I look 
upon its effect as so wonderful in my case that if 
your charge was £50 instead of 15s., I should, to 
eave my life, feel bound to have one by me. Its effect 
has been equally marvellous in the case of my porter, 
a young, strong man, who gave up his situation in 
despair last June, from stomach and liver being 
wrong, told by his medical man that he was used up. 
Ou leaving me for the country he took with him one 
of your Pads, and in three days wrote to say he was 
all right. He is still with me, and looks on the Pad 
as not only having saved his situation, but he believes 
his life. Its effect has been equally wonderful in the 
case of my niece,a young married woman, told by 
her medical man (and believed by her), ina very bad 
way, near congestion of the liver. Since using the 
Pad enjoys * health—weakuess, sickness, and 
fainting fits all gone. Indeed, after my experience it 
seems to me little short of wholesale murder that the 
Pad is not in general use in all our large hospitals.— 
With grateful thanks, I remain, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, ROBERT FLEMING.” 
HE HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
No. 10, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 
SO OE GI UE sii ꝙ ˙ W T 7s. 6d. 
Prine OF POMUIOE CIRO DAG. 0... crccneccscceseccccsecccaccssce 108. Od. 
Price of special sise pad (extra sise and strength) 158. Od. 
Price of extra special pad ſor Enlarged Liver an 


11 TCE ̃ Ä— ONE CTE POCO 358. Od. 
Absorptive Medicinal body plasters, each... . 2s. 6d. 
Absorptive Medicinal foot plasters, per pair 2s. 6d. 


Absorption salt, Is. per package, 58. for six . 

Sent by post free on receipt of cheque or P.O. order 
2 to order of C. Cristadoro, Vere Street Post Office, 
ndou. 


in attendance at the Ladies’ De am 


Consultations free of charge. A competent lady always 
the partment. P phiets seit 
post free on application, 


* 
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FRMPEROR LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETIES, 


52, Cannon-street, and Queen-street, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1853, 


J. F, BONTEMS, Esq., C.C., Chairman. 


Seventy per cent. of the profits given to the Assured. 
Four Bonuses alread 1 * . 


irt@tly payments for a sum payable at death, or if living 
at a given age: 


For £100, £500. 
„bee 91 
ae renn 212 6 

— 0 A a 


Savings Bank and Life pie 2 combined. 
Endowments, joiut life, and survivorsbips, 

N. 3 at the usual rates. Duty en tirely 
olished. 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES GRANTED 

For the following sums deposited, 
7 ** For £100, £200. £300. £500. 
£1713 6 £385 70 £53 06 £88 7 6 
70...14 3 2 28 6 4 42 9 6 70 15 10 
~ the 8 23 6 10 8 0 8 58 7 1 


Agents wanted in unrepresented districts. 
For Forms of Proposal, Prospectus, &c., apply to 
EBENEZER CLARKE, F. S. S., Secretary. 


WENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT of the 
EMPEROR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY for 
the year ending March 31, 1879. 

Annual Meeting of this Society was held at the City 
Terminus Hotel, Cannon-street, London, on Wednesday last, 
Mr. Deputy Bontems presiding. The Secretary, Mr. 
EBENEZER CLARKE, F.. S., read the report, which stated 
that, notwithstanding the continued depression of the 
commerce of the country, the new Premium income of the 

iety, a8 well as the Capital and Assurance Fund, had 
considerably increased. : 

361 Life Proposals had been received, an increase of 69 on 
the previous year; of which 301 Policies had been issued 
with premiums amounting to 23,722 15s. 10d., making the 
total number of xolieies issued from the commencement of 
the Society 16,921, ior the amount of £1,655,730. 

The Claims had been 119, and the amount paid with bonus 
additions £10,471 ls. 7d. The total Claims paid since the 
establishment of the Society amounted, with bonus additions, 
to £105,944. 

The income for the year had increased from £14,351 to 
£16 211, and a further sum of £2,392 had been added to the 
Capital and Assurance Fund. 

e directors recommend a dividend of 5 per cent. on the 
share capital paid up. 

The directors who retire by rotation are J. F. Bontems, 
Esq., N. J. Powell, Esy., and the Rev. Frederick Trestrail. 
Messrs, Bontems and Powell offer themselves for re- 


on. 

The Auditors who retire, being eligible for re-election, 
are James Jones, Esq., and George F, 3 — 

Considerable attention has been recently devoted to the 
91 of Special and General Agents in various parts 
of the United Kingdom; and the Directors are prepared to 
extend their Agencies in Districts where the Society is not 
at 2 represented. 

s the next valuation of the business of the Society is 
fixed to take place at the close of the financial year ending 
March 31, 1880, the Directors especially urge the Share- 
holders and the Assured, being mutually interested in the 
success of the Society, to second their efforts in increasing 
the business during the curreut yesr. By united actiou on 
the part of the Directors and Agents, aided by the influence 
of the Shareholders and Poliey-holdere, the business may be 
speedily doubled and the profits considerably increased. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
said, comparing the year ending 3lst March last with the 

evious twelve months, the gross premiums had increased 

y £1,814, and the net premiums, after deduct Re- 
assurances, by £1,860. The management expenses bad been 
reduced, and there had also been repaid to depositors, 
£2,982, while at the same time the Capital Fund had been 
increased £1,845, and the Assurance Fund £1,047, The 
increase of the Capital aud the Assurance Fund that year 
together amounted to £2,392, showing satisfactory improve- 
ment to all interested in the success of the Society. From 
the date of the last valuation in 1875—when their Actuary 
reported that the valuation of the lives showed that the 
Society was perfectly safe, with a balance for a Bonus, with- 
out touching the Paid-up Capital, the gross annual premiums 
had not increased so much as they could have desired, on 


account of the Policies that had lapsed iu times of commercial 


depression; but they had more capital paid up than in the 
year 1875 by £3,522, and the Insurance Fund had increased 
£4,450, so that the total increase was £7,972, while the 
amount repaid to depositors was £8,033. og had been 
encourage per g the last yeer to find their busmess in- 
creasing, and had reason to expect a considerable increase in 
the current year, and he hoped when the next valuation took 

„after March, 1880, they would find themselves in a 
much better position than at the date of the last valuation. 
They looked for the cordial help of the Policy-holders and 
Shareholders in increasing the business. The Keport ought 
to have the effect of stimulating them, and inducing them to 
assist as they were working in the direction of increasing the 
Capital, paying off the deposits, and adding yearly to the 
Assurance Fund, which would be to the advantage of the 
Policy-holders. 

Mr. PowELu seconded the motion, One of the reasons 
they did not grow as rapidly as some other companics was 
that the Virectors exercised what some persons m ght con- 
sider special care. Nevertheless, their progtess was a safe 
one, and the course pursued would in the long ruu be most 
satisfactory to all interested in the prosperity of the dociety. 
lf the friends would do their utmost to secure further 
business he was satisfied that the future would be very 
encouraging and promising. 5 

The resolution was carried unanimously, and the reti ing 
directors, Messrs. Bontems aid Powell, were re-elected. Ihe 
Rev. F. Trestrail permanently retired from the directorate, 
owing to his distance from London, but would continue a 
pharebolder aud policy-holder. 

Mr. James Jupp, C.C., was glad that the Chairman 
had given a resumé of the last four years, so that they were 
able fo judge of the continued progress of the Society. Not 
ouly hai their liability in respect of deposits decreased, but 
their purpose, was to reduce that fund, and 22 to 
obliterate it altogether. Some reference had been e to 


the smallness of the Society, but it should be remembered 
that an insurance in a Society of five thousand may be as 
safe as in one of five millions, and the insurer had a greater 
personal interest in its success. As an evidence of the value 
of the Society, he would refer to one of the items in the 
balance-sheet, viz., Loans on Policies. He was ve pleased 
to see that, because it showed that an individual makin 

provision for those dear to him, possessed a policy of rea 
value to himself, becanse they were prepared to advance 
money upon it. That was a point which ought to be urged 
by their Agents. Although the business had increased, they 
did not Bropase to increase the Directors’ remuneration. 
Although he held with men being well paid for their services, 
he fully believed there were some things which could not be 
paid with money, and he wished to propose a very hearty 
vote of thanks—earnest and. thorough—to the Directors for 
all their Jabours in connection with the Society, and that the 
sum of £400 be presented to them for their services during 
the past year. 

r. G. F. LARKING seconded the motion. 


Mr. Horsrorp supported the vote. He had been con- 
nected with the Society almost from its infancy, and had 
always found the Secretary willing to supply him with infor- 
mation, and the whole staff equally obliging. They might 
confidently hope soon to see the business of the Society very 
much extended, | 

The motion was then carried unanimously. 


The CHAIRMAN, in returning thanks, said he might 
mention another advantage which they offered, They issued 
“ Half-Credit” Policies, in order to enable persons who 
could not afford to pay the whole premiums at once to leave 
half of them unpaid for a fixed period. 

Dr. Crort moved that Messrs, G. F. LARKING and 
James Jones be re-elected Auditors, with a remuneration 
of £10 10s. for their services, 

Mr. Spriaas seconded the motion. He was quite sure 
they were entitled to what they proposed to pay them. In 
the insurance world there was no Suez Canal—no short way 
from the sea of enterprise to the ocean of success. As a 
shareholder of many years’ standing, and as one of the largest 
policy-holders of the Company, he congratulated himself and 
all connected with the Society on its success. They did not, of 
course, expect to escape storms; but, if they had been able 
to make substantial progress in spite of the great depression 
of trade, aud of the intense competition, what might they not 
hope to do in the future under more favourable circumstances p 
Some of their agents, as well as some of the officers who 
had to assist them, had worked very hard to secure the pre- 
sent results. With the initial difficulties overcome, an in- 
creased income, lessened expenses, an unsnilied reputation 
for promptness of payment, and honourable conduct, with 

ood men and true at their head, and their indefatigable 

ecretary at the helm, they ought to work with a will, and in 
the full conviction that they were fighting a winuing battle, 
and do the best they could for their numerous and increasing 
constituency. And if their Representatives and the Agents 
of the Society generally not only did what they could but 
began at once, he was quite sure they would have to con- 
mee themselves upon a much greater advance in the 
uture. 
The Resolution was carried unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN moved that a vote of thanks be presented 
to Mr. Clarke, their excellent Secretary, also to the officers 
and agents of the Society. 

The DEpuTY-CHAIRMAN seconded the resolution. It 
was very important that they should have a good man at the 
helm, and he was satisfied that Mr. Clarke was the right 
man in the right place. He had the thorough confidence of 
the Board of Management, and also of the agents and of 
those gentlemen who were associated with him in the office. 
They thanked the Secretary for the services he had rendered, 
and felt persuaded that every member of the Society would 
join in wishing him long life in bis office, and success in 
t very department of his work. He had a great respect for 
the Agents. None of them could do all the work them- 
selves. In machinery there must be various parts, and in the 
insurance business the agents performed an important part, 
and he was sure the agents would be encouraged to make 
greater exertions iu future for the success of the Society. 

The vote of thanks to the Secretary and agents was then 
put to the meeting and carried with enthusiasm, 

The SEcRETARY said he felt thankful for the kind expres- 
sions in refereuce to himself. He was quite sure that, were 
it not for the help and co-operation which he received from 
the Board on the one hand, and the agents and staff on the 
other, their present success could not have been obtained. 
Although they had not made so rapid a progress as they 
could have desired, they were pressing on in the right direc- 
tion. Their prospects were exceedingly promising; and he 
was happy to say that, iustead of forty-six proposals 
received in April and May of last year, he had received 
ninety-six in the same period this year, and for nearly double 
the amount. Looking to that fact, they might hope for a 
successful year. 


MPEROR FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY. 


REPORT ror tHE YEAR ENDING MARCH 3i, 1879. 


Your Directors have the pleasure of reporting that this 
Society continues steadily to progress; 1,230 proposals have 
been received during the year for Insurances amounting to 
£379,913, which is au increase both in the number and 
amount of proposals on that of last year. The same plan 
has been pursued as heretofore iu reference to the special 
risks, which are reassured. 

The Claims and expenses for the year have not exceeded 
58 per cent. of the Income. 

The Directors recommend Interest on the Share Capital 
at the rate of 5 per cent. 

The Directors congratulate the Shareholders on the satis- 
factory results of the business of the past year, and express 
their thanks to the Agents for the care they have exercised 
in forwarding Proposals for Iusurance, which has aided the 
Directors in their consideration of the nature of the risks 
presented to the Board for their acceptance. 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr. Deputy Bontems, moved the adop- 
tion of the report, an 

Mr. JouN Mawnwn seconded the motion. 

Tune CnAIAMAN: In putting this motion I may say we 
shall be prepared to increase our respon:ibilities in propor- 
tion to the addition to our capital. The time has arrived 
when we may recommend our friends to take shares in the 
Fire Company; because Fire business pays very well if it is 
taken with caution and supported by a proper Keserve Fund. 
As the shares are taken up and the Reserve Fund increased, 
lam prepared for my part torretain more risk. 

Tue resolution was carried unanimously, 

Mr. E. 8. PRycCE moved the reappointment of Messrs. 
Bontems and Powell as Directors of the Fire Society, which 
was ado; ted. 

Mr. ALFRED CLARKE seconded the motion. 

Messrs. J. Jones and G. F. Larking were re-elected as 
auditors. 

‘The usual votes of thanks were sgreed to, and the meeting 
terminated. : | 


EAVESTAFF’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unsurpassed for Tone, Touch, Durability, 
and Cheapness. 


56, JERMYN STREET, wW. 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted, Our high-class instruments are sold at wholesale 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD, Manager, 


COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. ) 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS 


IRON SCHOOTROOMS. 
R. JAMES BROG , vf 279, Upper-street 


Islington, London, begs to inform Ministers an 
others that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost. Veutilated on a very much improved 
2 Ministers and committees waited upon. J. B. 

as had 25 years’ practical experience. 


Works: Canonbury. 


PROFITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 

pure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 

from Is. 6d. per lb. Supplied to Ageuts at Importer’s prices 

No licence required —Write for particulars and press 

2 to OLIVER, OLIVER, and Co., Tea Importers, 
1, Southgate-road, London, N. 


THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
REOKEIPTS EXCHET FOUR MILLIONS, 
3 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSZ FOR 


TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession aud no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BrrksEcK BuILDING Socrgrty, 20 and 
80, Southampton- buildings, Chancery- lane. 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 


for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
purposes.— Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
Lanp Society, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 


HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 


WITH SAFETY. 


Apply at the Office of the BIRKBNCK BANK, 29 and 30 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 
demand, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application 
FRANCIS BAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidentel Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 


Annual Income, £214,000, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Ageuts, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


— — 


“ He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 


HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS, 


HE Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 
Health Advocate, giving important advice and par- 
ticulars on the above subjects, free to a y m0 showi 
how Deafness may be at once relieved and u timately cured, 
Many most interesting cases are set forth. Thousands of 
eople are hearing Sermons and Lectures tu-.ay who would 
— remained deaf had they not applied to Mr. Silverton, 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not cvery deaf person 
in the kingdom to try it, if it be in his or her power! 


REV. E. J. SILVERTON, 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK 81 REET, NOTTINGHAM 
Pastor oF ExxTER HALL CHURCH. 


YNERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. E. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages. 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or ALA- 
BASTER and PASSMORE, 4 Patcruvster Buildings, 
London. The Sermons sre quaint and humorous, containing 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must read 
them!! No one slept while they were delivered !! — 
Engraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hal 
Nottingham, will be found within. These Sermons are 


unlike all others. Sent post free from the Author. 
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Witton HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM, 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses PHIrsoN and Miss Hitt, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs. LANCE. 


The SUMMER TERM is from TUESDAY, 


May Gr, to WEDNESDAY, Jvuty 30rR 


References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Dats, Birmingham. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PRINCIPALS—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 


English Literature ., * Prof. Mor ey, University Coll. 
Botany * wt „„ Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Coll. 
French Language.. Dr. MANDROU. 

German Language „ Dr. WEB, Dulwich Coll. 
Italian Language. .. Prof. Ferrero, LL. D. 
Ancient and Modern History Dr. KemsuHeap, Dulwich Coll. 


English Language ... G. E. West, Esq., M.A. 
Physical Geography... * Prof. SEELEY, * Coll. 
Music— Theory, &c. „ JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 


Piano and Harmonium _... Herr Louis DIEHL. 
Singing .. Signor GARCIA. 

Drawing and Painting .. E. C. MILES, Esq. 

Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp, D. D., F. G. S 


Terms and Particulars on application to THE PRINCIPALS. 


OIRA HOUSE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
UPPER ADDISCOMBE, CROYDON, SURREY. 


Conducted on the Collegiate system, 


The testimony of the Parents of past and present Pupils 
— that the Training and Teaching are very marked in their 
effect. 

Boarders received from the age of Nine years and 
upwards. 

Inclusive Fees for Board and Instruction, 80 to 100 guineas 
per annum, according to age. 

For Prospectuses, with names of Referees and full par- 
ticulars, address the Principals, as above. 


— 


98 HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified Englieh and Foreign 
Governesses. 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 


FACING THE SEA. 


PA ieee. 
51, EVERSFIELD PLACE, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


A FEW YOUNG LADIES can be REVEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 
the Northern suburb of London, Terms (including Lessons 
witn Four Mastere) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for u 
governess-pupil (Minister's Danghter preferred).— Address, 
the Lady Principal, Mrs. Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 


toad, Camden-road, N. 


HE MISSES ROWLAND, formerly of 
Henley, RECEIVE a select number of PUPILS, 
whom they * Assisted by certificated teachers and 
rofessors. Prospectuses, testimonials on application. Young 
adies from India received. 
Marchmont House, Selina Crescent, Crouch End, N. 


On 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for ss Oy a years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this Schoo) bave passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and the College of Preceptors, 
aud the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations ix 
Honours, Cricket, fishing, safe bathing, &c. | 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas. 


COUNTY MIDDLE-CLASS 
SCHOOL 


For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs, 


J. and J. W. Marsh. 
Herr HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
(Gold Medallist) L of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 


In addition to the usnal Classical, Mathematical, and | 


English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawiug, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and eg | at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


Established 1857. 


if SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. 
Professors attend for the accomplishmer.te, Careful traiv- 
ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University 
Examinations. 


Special terms for the daughters of ministers. Address 
Lady Principal. 


UT AA RL AWD H O U S8 E, 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH. 
LADIES’ SCHOOL. 

Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 
Prespectus, with full particulars, on application. 


eee, 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, 


Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, near WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 


Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
petent Masters. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 

W. H. LEE, Esg., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 

J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 

Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


— — 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . nothing has been — to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”"— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provide 1. 

The course of instruction includes all branches ot a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 


FIFTEEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the Secretary. 

For l'rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HAD MasTer— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lor - 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
— College, London, Fellow of University College, 

ndon. 


SEconND MasTER— 
JAMES SHAW, Esgq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship £31 10 0 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors Scholarship 88 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship. 2. 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship. ... . ...... .. 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 7 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


SECOND TERM from May lst to JuLy 31st. 


ONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 


The AUTUMNAL MEETING for this year will be held 
in CARDIFF on the 13th of OctoBER and four following 


days. 

The Editor of the Congregational Year Book will be 
glad to receive early informatiou appropriate to any of the 
several departments of the Book. Information for the 
Literary Kegister is apt to escape notice if not directly 


communicated. 
ALEXANDER HANNAY. 
Memorial Hall, June 11, 1879. 


ON DON. — SHIRLET 'S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. 


37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W. C. 


Beds from ls, 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 


See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book, 


„We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley's to all our friends.“ 
J. RoBerts, Bourne. 

As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home 1 find when away from home.” — 
W. B. Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest 


comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 


as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.“ —J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C. W. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Street, LIVERTOOl. 
GENEKAL COMMISSION MERCHANT ANL 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


— — — u ¹ů— te — — 


EIR’S 558. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 
Chain, aud Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price. 
Simple, Sileut, Reluble, Durable. Guaranteed. No extras. 


Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 


Prospectus free. ) A 
J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


Bees FOUR GOLD MEDAL/BAKIN G 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 
aud digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., “i 2s. 6d., 
and 58. packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 
Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 


ILL be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 
gratis and port free, which explains the onl 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEET 


(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876; 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan, 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 


sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 


SPONDENCE.—Particulars post free of MR. WM. 
STOKES, Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, 
Regent-street, London, W. Class on Tuesdays, 3 and 8.30. 
Stokes on Memory,” by post, fourteen stamps. Memory 
Globe, 14 stamps. 


—— 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — METEMPSY.- 
CHUSIS, by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.—THE 
FAIKY DELL, a Grand, Romantic, Fairy, Musical Euter- 
tainment, with new Scenes, Slides, and Effects, conducted b 
Mr. Oscar HARTWELL, at 4 and 9. The ELECTRI 
LIGHT; GAS: what it does and can do; The STEAM 
ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. KI Nd.— The ZULU WAR, b 
Mr. W. R. MANY. - Vo TAGES IN THE AIR, and TH 
WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. C. 
Hrerwortu.—STOKES ON MEMORY.—LEOTARD the 
Automaton,—Diver, Diving Bell, &c.—Admission, Is. Open 
at 12 and 7; carriages at 5 and 10, 


— — — — — — —ͤ—E— —— —— — es 


STEEL PENS warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 418; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 8:6; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG. 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 866; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHUOL 
PEN, No. 347; aud BUSINESS PEN, No. 468, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALI. and CO.’8 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


EMOVING or WARELHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c. Sree should be made te 

the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 

for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 

vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required.—Address, 
Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. Od. 

Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s.6d. Sole maker 

G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C, Factory 
Barringtou-road, 8.W. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls 

end, 24s. cash; Wallsend—Clasa B, 22s. cash; Best 
Inland, 22s. cash; Inland, Class B. 218. cash; Derby 
Brights, 20s.; Nuts, 18s.; Best Coke, 138. Cash on 
delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
—Hettou or Lambton, 24s., Wallsend Seconds, 23s: ; 

best Wigan, 22s.; best Silkstone, 223., best Stafford. 21s ; 
new Silkstone, 218. Derby Bright, 20s.; Barusley, 20s. , 
Kitchen, 188.; Hartley, 183.; Cobbies 188, Nute, 17s. 
Steam, 20s., Coke, 126. per 12 cwt. Cash creed 
Depots, Highbury, N.; Highgate. N.; Kingslan’ EK. 


South Tottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regent’s Park: 
hasiv, N. W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick - road, Kensington, . 


LEA AND PERRINS’ 
WORC ESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious n of 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted — 
A NEW LABEL, 


bearing their Signature thus— 


7! : 


ia 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 


%% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 
Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally, 


. 


Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 


Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 


‘EMORY EXTRAORDINARY BY CORRE- © 


Great Northeru Kailway, King’s-cross and Holloway, NA, 


* we , 
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USE | ToW WE WASH AT HOME, 
3 BUMSTED’s FOR JELLIES use E. gg E nn 


TABLE SALT, 
As Supplied to 
HER MAJESTY, 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A AKANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E. C. 


LAMPARD’S 
Z 2. TEA. 


BEST POSSIBLE VALUE FOR MONEY. 
“- SENT ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


SEA 
SALT. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL’S 3 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 

This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
a gg and the daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, 

teaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, at 
6d., 1s, and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GoopDALL, BAckROUSE and Co., Leeds. 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 


NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 
A New and Economicai Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine 
BOXES containing 
12—6d. Packets GELATINE, 
12—3d., a CITRIC ACID, 
1—1ls. Bottle ESSENCE OF LEMON, 
Sufficient to make 12 Quarts Jelly, 
PRICE 10s. 
May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian 
Warehousemen, &c., Ke. The several articles may also be 
hought separately as heretofore. 


TO BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN. 


EFORE PURCHASING YOUR SEEDS, 
dend for my Assortment of HARDY ANNUALS, 
Thirteen Large Packets, with Name, Colour, nate and 
Cultural Directions on each. Also CATALOGUE and 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK, — Forty-one 
* of useful information, and Thirty-seven Illustrations. 
All post free for fourteen stamps.—G. WISE, Seedsman, 
Florist, &c., 17, Mile End Road, don, E. 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, | 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 
FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
househo!d, and an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

d by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Id. Packets; 
6d , ls., 286, and 5s. Tins, 


Prepared by GoODALL, BaAcKHOvsE and Co, Leeds. 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


‘Lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., &c. Restores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 1s., 18. Id., 28., and 
2s. 30. each bottle. 


Prepared by GoopaLL, BAcKHovussg and Co., Leeds, 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 


Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 


time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalied for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the article, and can recommend it to housekeepers generally 
asa ae agent in the preparation of a good Custard. Give 
it a Trial, 

Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 18. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


Bhippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and C0. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


* + — — — — 
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CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation th t the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the BEST and ST article for Cleaning Plate. 


Sold in boxes, ls., 2s. 6d., aud 48. 6d. each, by Chemists, 
Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 


AES WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


THE BEST 
SUMMER MEDICINE. 


These invaluable preparations are universally 
recognised as the most suitable Medicine at this 


time of the vear, cooling the Blood, and 
giving a healthy tone to the Stomach. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. per Box. 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 
(BRODIb’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 

pain, and ee yp cures the most obstinate corns. All 
try it. Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 

for 15 stamps.—LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford - street, 


sufferers shou 


& 


HE EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, set with 

ALASKA DIAMOND. This Pin is all the rage in 
fashionable circles, and may, indeed, be worn by the Prince or 
the Peasant. It ia 2 set-off to any Gentleman. The 
longer it is worn the better it will be liked. In value it is 
worth 10s, 6d.; but if this advertisement be cut out and sent 
to me, with a p. O. O. for 2s. 6d., this wonderful bargain will 
be sent by.return of post, If not spproved of, money 


returned. 
JESSE SILVERTON & CO. 
(Son or THe Rev. E. J. SILVERTON), 
9, PARK STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, 

and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large —— of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


A B C D 
22 868. 42s 59s. 
OAT..... 17s. 6d. 21s 83s. 


138. 
285 428 
428. 60s. 
OYS’ SUIT .. 16s. 208 288. 
Do. OVERCOAT) 128. 6d. 16s. 6d. 21s. 248. 
Do. ULST ER“ 168. 6d. 205 29s. 
Class Class 
F H 


UI. ee eee 760. Sis. 948. 102s. 
OAT. .. . . .. .. 428. 458. 558. 608. 
‘ROUBERS „228. 248. 26s. 28s. 
VERCOAT .. 50s. bös. 658. 708. 
LSTER’’...| 70s. 75s. 848. 1008. 
Bors SUTIT . ., Sis. 868. 408. 5 
Do. OVERCOAT) 27s. 80s. 868. — 
Do. ULSTER 82s. 888. 42s. — 


WAISTCOATS, 7s. to 16s. 
he Ready-made equal to those made to order. 
Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 


“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) 
Have for some years past formed an important feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, and are 


remarkable for their extremely durable qualities 
the hard wear of Youths and 


B MORNING or TRA UITS 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


„ resisting 
ys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are oF serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN Qs . 


record of TWELVE MONTHS’ delightful experience with 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ renowned FIVE-GUINEA 


VILLA WASHER, 


Wringer, and Mangler, Written for busy, careworn Mothers 
N . SHELDON-WILLIAMS. Post free from Harper 
elvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E. C. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & CO.’8 NUTRITIVE and 

SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “ un- 
failing suceess.” Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., 1s., and 28. 6d. 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION. 


HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL CURE 

without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, 
W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 
of 67, St. Paul’s Churchyard), London, whose names are 
engraved on the Government Stamp. 


Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin.—Seventh Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 

1 RUPTIONS: their Real Nature and Rational 


Treatment; with Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 


G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


EMEDY for DIABETES and KIDNEY 

DISEASES. AMERICAN BETHESDA MINE. 
RAL WATERS. A Sovereign and well-tried Cure for 
Diabetes, Kidney, and Dropsy Diseases. Water and Testi- 
monials by Physicians, Bishops, and Ministers, from T. 
Penrose, Agent, Reading, and Branch, Tower Chambers, 
Moorgate Street, London, 


URES of ASTHMATIC COUGHS and 

COLDS by D.. 14°C O:. K’S PULMONIC WAFERS. 
Mr. Gamis, Medcine Warehouse, Yeovil, writes :— 
“ Instances are from time occurring which prove the value of 
these Wafers abov: all other medicines for pulmonary 
disease, coughs, col is. Ce.“ ‘Ihey instantly relieve aud 
rapidly cure Asthma, Consumption, Coughs, Bronchitis, and 
Colds. Sold at ls. 14d. per box. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 

8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham, 

Page D. Woodcock, Esq., 2lst April, 1876. 

St. Faith's, Norwich, . 
Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case ; I was at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 
relief until I took your Pills, which I purchased of 
our agents, Messrs. Braddock and shaw, of 
orkshire-street. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have proved a great blessing to me. Before I 
took your Pills, I was ill nine weeks, and was never 
at the end of the street where I live; I almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you [ am better now than I have been for 
ears, and I attribute it only to the use uf your 
Pills. I am never without them, and the best of all 

is I have never needed a doctor since. 
I remain, yours truly, 
MRS. RATCLIFFE. 


Witness, John Harrop, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


UFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, 
Indigestion, Costiveness, Giddiness, Sick Headache, 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic, 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c., 
&c., should lose no time in availing themselves of this most 
excellent medicine. 
Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in hoxes, at 18. Iid., 2s. 91., and 4s, 6d. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 stamps, according to sise, by Page D. 
Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of Lincoln), 


„NOR the BLOOD is the LIFE,’’—Seo 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 
CLA WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE, | 
LOO RIFIER and RESTORER, 
For * 4 the blood from all impurities, 


cannot hi 
— 1 „Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 


U 
Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
see Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face. 


Cures Glandular Sretings 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 
From whatever cause arising, 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
tree from anything injurious to the most delicate eonstit it on 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a cial 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts, 

Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases containing sit 
times the quantity, 11s. each—sufficient to effect a permanert 
cure in the great majority of long-etanding cases BT ALL 
CHEMI AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 


hout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 
2 on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps by 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincolx. 


London, 


SYDENHAM HOUSE; 66 aiid er, LUDGATE HILL, E. o. 


Wholesale All Patent Medicine Houses. 
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Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD, Seger e e e 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


— — 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED ‘BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 
ICE WOOD, 54d. per bai, „ Colours, at _KINGSBURY’S. 
CREWELS, 103d. per dozen, or Id. each, at KINGSBURY’S. 
BERLIN WOOLS, black and white, 38. 9d. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
570 different shades, from 3s. IId. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
SCOTCH FINGERINGS, 14d. oz. or 1s, IId. Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
FILOSELLE, large skein, 39d, or 3s. 6d. doz, at _KINGSBURY’S. 

Every Lady shoald send for a descriptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post free to any 
part of the world. Scraps for Screens, 160 for 1s. ; Packets, various, ls., 18. 6d., 28. 6d., sent by post. 
P. L. KINGSBURY, SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAR, 

80, 82, 84, 90, 92, and 106, FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S. W. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


A GOLD WATCH FOR A GUINEA! 
Is it Possible? 


Quite possible to have an Oroide Gold Watch, presenting every appearance of the precious metal, at 
that very low price, and containing works equally good with those in the best gold watches. 

What a boon is this for those who cannot afford rea] goods. The lady’s watch, sold at 35s., is a 
dainty and elegant little affair, with a large choice of patterns. Nothing can be distinguished in these 
— from 18-carat gold, which has found a dangerous rival in the equally brilliant and durable 

roide. 


Chains can be had in the same material at 1 prices. For 5s, even a very pretty 


pattern can be had; and for 15s. a really handsome chain can be procured. Other articles of jewellery 
can be had at equally low prices—earrings from 3s, 6d., brooches from 4s, 6d., and bracelets in reall 
artistic designs at about one-twentieth the cost of the gold it imitates so exactly. The maker of this 
very inexpensive jewellery is : 


MR. O. O. ROWE, 
88, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 


J noticed an Indian locket which was extremely handsome, and would cost at least six guineas in 


gold, the price being half-a-guinea. A lady’s long chain of a handsome pattern, called the ‘ Prince of 
ales,’ cost 15s., and a short chain, the Victoria,’ 7s. 6d. Necklets can be had from 2s. 6d. to 30s. I 
noticed some at 8s. 6d. in really beautiful designs; lockets to hold four photographs cost a guinea, The 
2 complete set of studs with solitaires for cuffs, either engraved, plain, or with stones, cost 


om 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. These prices will prove how inexpensive Oroide is, though it differs in that 
respect only from real gold.”—Sylvia’s Home Journal, Christmas Number, 1878, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION. 


1 K 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per lb. 


“| always use it myself, and recommend to my patients, 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


In preference to any other, as being 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIO 
in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 


Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


duces a proper healthy condition of the 
sical Forces. 
Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General rong | Health and in- 
ervous and Phy- 


next size 118., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE,— 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 


of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory 
It is exceedingly fragrant, and specially useful for removin 


imcrustations of tartar on jected teeth. Sold b 
Chemists. Pots, ls, and 28. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 

will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour 3 It effeets its object satisfac- 
torily, producing a ectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the h from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 

combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight 1 By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the howels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
sia are removed, Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing ile. Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must bs on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9d. and 48. 6d. each, Sold by all Chemists. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


Sd. per pound. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
ies. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmo Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether 1 from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 
The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at ls. léd. and 4s. fd. 
each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. end 1Js, each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemistr. 


% DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 
All who wish to preserve health and thus pro life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
ehemist, or t free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, Con- 
cerning this the late emment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— “It will be an i ble hoop to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of 
| maledy, science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMI 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. : 


More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the skin.” ph 


THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, 


JAMES STARTIN. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


WILLS’ 


MR. 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL, 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says - 
—‘I have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 


“ WESTWARD |“westwarp Hol” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE, | een She cousin, Hane is wed wih th 


man’s Companion, a Bachelor's Friend, a hungry man’s Food, a sad man’s Cordial, a 
wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man’s Fire, e’s no Herb like it under the canopy 
of heaven.”—Kingsley’s “ Westward Ho.“ 


In 1 o2.,.2 of., and 4 os. packets, lined with tinfoil. 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


KINAHAN’S 
a L Dr. HASSALL says —“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.“ 


When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to be a lone 


most 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quins 
snd Sil aflection s of the throat and chest. r dé 

Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 118. * all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

%% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “ Dis 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


| ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD. 


ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
hildren, and Infants, 


— 


WHISKY. | the Gola Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, w. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


60 THE NONCONFORMIST. 


JUNE 11, 1879. 


| | “ NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL oF Cookery, SouTH KENSINGTON.—THE 

SPECI AL ! First Crass Dirrox A has been awarded to Miss MARIAN SMITHARD, whose 

New Work on CooKgRy we have perused with no small degree of satisfaction 

This little book of sixty-four pages contains over 200 original recipes. We may | 

| frankly state, in confirmation of the autboress’s hopes, that IT IS A TREASURE 
TO WHICH NO HOME SHOULD BE WITHOUT.”—Court Circular. 


MISS MARIAN SMITHARD’S DOMESTIC COOKERY. 


LADIES. Post free, 13 stamps, from 


P. WARD and CO., 16, Grear Marisro’ Street, Lonpon, W. 


they do not, which will immediately be done. 


18th Annual Issue—Price 2d., post free 3d., 36 pages closely printed matter. 3 


A B CG CHURCH AND CHAPEL DIRECTORY. 


The best and only correct guide to all London and Suburban Protestant Places of Worship, Ministers, Times of Service, &c 
A cheap and reliable Christian Guide Book to London. 


The NONCONFORMIST says :—“ Very 41 i mass of information, which will be serviceable to visitors to 
Lendon, not less than to permanent residents in the metropolis.” m ty gi 


London: ROBERT BANKS, Racquet Court, Fleet Street. 


Send for Price List (48 pages), post free, LEGITIMATE CO-OPERATION (for Cash only). 
TO THE HEADS OF FAMILIES.—Co-operative Stores Superseded by 


DEAN & Co. (Established 1838), Wholesale & Retail Teamen and Grocers, 
41, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. o. 


Free delivery in London and suburbs. Carriage paid on country orders of £5, and on orders for TEA (only) of £2, to 
any railway station in Great Britain. 

Norz.—In many cases the above Price List will be found to offer advantages which no Co-operative Stores have yet 
attem Dzan and Co. will thank the public to intimate to them any case of The Stores offering advantages which 


Perfumery, Patent Medicines, &c., also general goods, as at any Stores. 


W. TARN & 60 


are Now Orreringc a MANUFACTURER'S STOCK of 


BRUSSELS CARPETS 
at 2s. 23d. per Yard. Also a PARCEL of GOOD 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


at is. 43d. per Yard. 


10,000 Yards of FLOOR CLOTH, Best Quality, 
at 2s. 6d. per Yard. 


LINOLEUM 


at 2s. 4d. the Square Yard. 


BROOK'S spywIne COTTONS. 


Patent Glacd Thread, | r or AWARDS. | iy cond sort Cotton 


Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 


Crochet aud Tating one rare riz. zonine, es. | Runbroidery Cotton. 


Cotton. zie aR Pasion 
| me only Diplome of’ Honour 
Of all Drapers Vienna, 1878, Of all Drapers 


Throughout the World. Modal and Award, Phindelphia, 12, Throughout the World. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 designs of Bedsteads and Bed. 
room Furniture, with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


07, ios. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN: GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


RMTHOLOMEW & CO., 


NET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
8 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E. C. 


ee 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 

COMPANY (Limited), 92, Cannon-street, London, 
E.C., seven doors east of the Cannon-street Station, 
Capital £1,000,000, in 40,000 fully pad up Shares of £25 
each, for the purchase and sale of productive and progressive 
House Property, and Improving the Dwellings of the 
Working Classes on the self-supporting principle. 

Registered March 15, 1876. 

HALF.A-MILLION SUBSCRIBED. 


Sixth Issue of 4,000 Shares, at £5 per Share premium (part 
of which has already been — 


Reserve Fund to March 31, 1879, 
26,031 10s. 


Profit in the THIRD year just below EIGHT PER CENT. 
Interest: for Current Year, SIX-AND-4-QUARTER 
PER CENT. 


Third Annual Report, Prospectus, Share Application 
Forms, and all other information, may be had on applica- 


tion to 
W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital £500,000. 
{NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


51 per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 

5 per Cent. for Ong Year and upwards. 

Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their 1 ie are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Pai she ene 
Prospectuses and information obtainable at the Office 
52, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 

A. W. RAY, Manager. 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1843. 


D1iRECTORS, 
Chairman—Mr. Alderman M‘ARTHUR, M.P. 
Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Faq. 


H. J. Atkinson, Esq. John Napier, Esq. 

H. H. Fowler, Esq. W. K. Parker, Esq., F. R. S. 
J. B. Ingle, Esq. Jonathan S. Pidgeon, Esq. 
George Lidgett, Esq. Rev. J. A. Spurgeon. 

Sir Francis Lycett, John Vanner, Esq. 


8, D. Waddy, Esq, G. C., M. P. 


Assurance and Annuity Fund., 1,599,212 14 2 
Annual Income . 277,115 0 0 


Every description of Life Assurance Business is transacted 
by the Society at moderate rates. 

W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
32, Moorgate-street, London. 


HE CONGREGATION Worshipping in 

WESTMINSTER CHAPEL, having ved to 
lace a BUST of the late Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN in the 
hapel, and to erect to his memory an ORGAN equal to the 
requirements of the Building, confidently APPEAL to 
former worshippers in their midst now scattered throughout 
the country, and feel assured that they will be glad to con- 
tribute towards the Memorial to one who was dear to them 
as a man, and to whom they owe a lasting debt of gratitude 
as a pastor and teacher. 

It is also anticipated that, whilst the Congregation are 
doing their utmost to meet the very considerable outiay in 
repairs and renovation, as well as the cost of the Memorial, 
that other friends, who on persona! or public grounds were 
attached to the late Pastor, will be glad to unite in erecting 
to his memory this mark of esteem and affection. 5 

CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the Pustor, 

HENRY SIMON, 
3, Woodfield Villas, Streatham, London, 8.W. 
and also by the Treasurer, | 
W. M. SEAMAN, 


Tower House, Putney, London, S. W. 


ANTED, after Midsummer Holidays, July 29, 

an Experienced and Competent TEACHER, to 

take Mathematics and Second English in Boarding School. 

—Apply, stating references and salary expected, to D. F. 
Howorth, Stamford Terrace, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


A BAPTIST MINISTER is OPEN to 

SUPPLY VACANT CHURCHES, with a view to 
the Pastorate. Has had 17 years’ experience.—Address 
« Zeta,” 5, Suffolk-terrace, Lee, Kent. 


XPERIENCED GOVERNESS desires re- 

engagement. Acquiremeuts,: Parisian French, Music, 

and Singing, rudimentary German, Italian, and Latin, with 

eo 3 Nonconformist family preſerred. French 

and English references. Address, Institutrice,” Derbyshire 
Times Office, Chesterfieid. 


RGAN for SALE.—A Splendid Three-Manual 

by WILLIS. Thirty-six stops (vox hcmana). In 

ect condition. No reasonable offer refused.—W. H. 
aite, 10, Oxford Street, Liverpool. 


£10 |INVESTED in UNITED STATES 
to 


STOCKS make fortunes every month. Books sent 
free explaining everything. — Baxter & Co., 
Bankers and Stockbrokers, 7, Wall Street, New 


£1,000} Yori, U.S. A. 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E. C., having 

had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 

tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


NEW ILLUSTMATED CATALOGUE FARE ON APPLICATION. 


| London; and Printed by R. K. Bort & Co., Wine Office, 
Court, Fleet Street, London. — WADA aT, Joux 11, 1678 


RN 
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